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Revised Orientation welcomes new students. 


By JESSICA KIM 
COHEN 
For The News-Letter 


This year’s Orientation 
Executive Staff organized 


eentliniianeibehasniiecs. and 
activities to introduce stu- 


Orientation, which is de- 
signed to welcome new stu- 
dents to campus, began on 
Aug. 23. It consisted of four 
days of events, information 


sessions, open houses and 


tours, culminating .in.Con-.... periences, rather than diss... What... was...act 
cussing issues that were 


vocation on Aug. 27. ; 


dents to Hopkins and Bal-.__ In recent years, new 


_ timore. While maintaining 


long-standing —_ activities 
like the Interfaith Center’s 
Ice Cteam Social and the 
hypnotism show  spon- 
sored by the Hopkins Or- 
ganization for Program- 
ming (HOP), Orientation 
staff also revised existing 
practices to replace Peer 
Ambassadors (PAs) with 
First Year Mentors (FYMs). 


students were guided 
by PAs — returning stu- 
dents who discussed life 
at Hopkins and answered 
new students’ questions 
about the University. This 
fall, the Orientation Staff 
revamped the program, 
replacing PAs with FYMs. 

“We really haven't had 
the best feedback about 
the Peer Ambassador pro- 


Next MSE speaker series 
~ hopes to instill optimism 


By RITIKA ACHREKAR 
News & Features Editor 


The Milton S. Eisen- 
hower (MSE) Symposium, 
an annual student-run 
speaker series, has an- 
nounced their fall line-up. 

The Symposium was 
established in 1967 and 
has hosted free events 
for students featuring re- 
nowned speakers from 
backgrounds _ including 
politics, science and the 
arts. 

This year’s theme is 
“Generation Electric: Re- 
charging the Promise of 
Tomorrow.” 

“We always hear about 
show the job market is 


es nap 
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getting worse and how 
it is getting harder to 
find jobs and harder to 
do well in school,” Con- 
nor Kenehan, co-chair of 
programming, said. “Our 
hope was to create a sym- 
posium theme that cuts 
through that pessimism a 
little and reminds us that 
we're here at Hopkins for 
a reason. We can do what 
is in front of us. We can do 
stronger stuff.” 
Outdoorsman Aron 
Ralston will open the se- 
ries on Sept. 17. His can- 
yoneering accident in 
which he was forced to 
amputate his own arm 
to free himself from a 
See MSE, pace A4 
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Charles Street is scheduled to reopen to traffic this week after more than two years of continuous construction efforts. See Page AZ 


gram,” senior Brandie Mor- 
ris, New Student Orienta- 
tion Executive Chair, said. 
Morris added that 
some felt PAs focused too 
heavily on their own ex- 


* 


relevant to their entire 
group of freshmen. 

Senior Sam Zorowitz, 
who was a PA for last 
year’s Orientation, noted 
a similar trend. 


See ORIENTATION, PAGE AS 
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Animal use sparks 
protest at med school 


By SARI AMIEL 
News & Features Editor 


The Physicians Com- 
mittee for Responsible 
Medicine (PCRM) led a 
demonstration outside of 


eight percent of medical ~ 
schools no longer permit 
students to perform sur- 
gical procedures on live 
animals. 

“I strongly believe that 
animals are not needed 


Johns Hopkins Hospital in... medical school edu- 
on Aug. Caton. 
21 in pro- Dr. Rhoda 
test of the Ruttenberg, 
school’s “J strongly a member 
use of live : supporter 
animals believe that of : PCRM, 
for surgi- animals are not said. “Back 
cal train- . in the ‘70s, 
fags needed in ... ian teste 

The 37. medical school went _to 
protesters, a . 3 GW Medi- 
includ- education. cal School, 
ing seven — Dr. Rhoda _ ([] had to 
doctors, take part in 
waved Ruttenberg goa ae lab... 
signs say- Im __horri- 
ing “End fied that I 
Animal did it and 


Labs” and “Baltimore De- 
serves Better.” 

After investigating 187 
medical schools in the 
U.S. and Canada, PCRM 
found that Hopkins is one 
of four medical schools 

1 ive-animals 


to train students. Ninety- 


‘Students flock to Insomnia Cookies 


By SARI AMIEL 


News & Features Editor 


This fall, students en- 
tering Charles Commons 
will be greeted by smells 
of chocolate and freshly 
| baked dough emanating 
from Insomnia Cookies, 
a national chain offering 
late-night dessert deliver- 
ies that opened on July 22. 

“We never fully know 
what to expect... but we’ve 
been really pleased with 
the community and the 
school and the location,” 
Megan Brock, senior di- 
rector of marketing at In- 
somnia Cookies, said. “All 


the feedback thus far has 
been really positive. [Peo- 
ple are] just loving that we 
are on campus and also, 
obviously, the product... 
speaks for itself.” 

The Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
based chain began in 2003 
in the dorm room of Seth 
Berkowitz, a student at 
the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. Since then, it has 
rapidly grown into a na- 
tional chain with over 50 
stores. 

According to Brock, 


the chain has been ex-' 


panding at a rate of one 
to three new stores each 
month. Their cookies 


COURTESY OF NANCY KIM 
Insomnia Cookies offers 12 varieties of cookies until 3 a.m. each night. 


have been rated by Zagat 
and have been featured 
on ABC News and The TO- 
DAY Show. 

Although many Hop- 
kins students were un- 
familiar with the chain 


before the Charles Com- | 
mons location’s opening, | 


the store is now busy 
See COOKIES, pace A6 


that they ever had it be- 
cause I could’ve learned 
that same stuff in any 
number of other ways. 
I have a big objection to 
these fancy show-and- 
tell entertainment type 
things-that aren’t neces- 
sary to learning.” 
Performing surgery on 


anesthetized dogs used 


to be common practice 


| in medical schools; in the 


1980s, many schools shift- 
ed to using pigs because 
their anatomy is more sim- 
ilar to human anatomy. 

As part of their train- 
ing, Hopkins surgical stu- 
dents make incisions and 
insert tubes into anesthe- 
tized pigs, who are killed 
after the procedure. 

The large majority of 
American and. Canadian 

See PROTEST, pace A5 


Hopkins named second 
best for college cuisine 


By ELIZABETH ARENZ 
For The News-Letter 


Food blog “The Daily 
Meal” named Hopkins 
the second best college for 
food in the United States 
for 2014. 

The list, which was 
published on Aug. 13, 
named the top 75 schools 
in the category, cho- 
sen from a pool of 2,000 
four-year colleges. In last 
year’s rankings, Hopkins 
ranked 42nd of 60 schools 
listed. 
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The article cites the 
University’s | emphasis 
on sustainability — spe- 
cifically the use of com- 
postable paper to-go con- 
tainers, cage-free eggs, 
hormone-free» milk and 
locally-grown produce — 
as a major factor for the 
high ranking. 

“Everything in the 
dining halls [is] made 
in small batches, from 
scratch, which not only 
gives students the fresh- 
est options available, but 

See FOOD, pace A4 
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Charles Street reopens to vehicles this week Sophomore studies 


By EMILY HERMAN 


News & Features Editor 


After nearly two years 
of reconstruction, the 
stretch of N. Charles 
Street from 29th Street to 
University Parkway will 
reopen to vehicular traffic 
on Sept. 5. 

According to the Bal- 
timore City Department 
of Transportation, the 
Charles Street Recon- 
struction Project will be 
“substantially complete” 
by the end of September 
with the opening of all 
sidewalks for pedestrian 
traffic. 

The $28 million recon- 
struction project, which 
was funded in part by 
a $2.5 million contribu- 
tion from the University, 
began over summer 2012 
and has caused closures 
of Charles Street for cars, 
as well as closures of 
crosswalks connecting 


businesses 
Homewood 


dorms and 
with the 
campus. 

Although most of the 
project’s goals will be 
fulfilled by the end of 
September, additional 
work — including the fi- 
nal surface paving of the 
roadway — will likely 
take place in the spring, 
depending on weather 
conditions. 

“Residents may see the 
contractor working in iso- 
lated areas fixing punch 
list items even after the 
substantial completion 
of the project,” Adrienne 
Barnes, a spokeswoman 
for the Baltimore City 
Dept. of Transportation, 
wrote in an email to The 
News-Letter. “Punch list 
items (a record of incom- 
plete construction items 
covered by a contract) are 
typical to all DOT con- 
struction projects and are 
normally the tasks com- 


LEON SANTH 
pleted before a project is 
closed.” 

The project will also 
have to be inspected and 
approved by the Mary- 
land State Highway Ad- 
ministration in accordance 
with laws regarding feder- 
ally funded projects. 

The project also in- 
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cludes a public art gar- 
den, which will open in 


front of Charles Com- | 


mons at the corner of N. 


Charles Street and 33rd | 


Street. The opening for 
the garden has not yet 


been announced, and the | 
| ing doctors in hospitals 


art walk is not yet open to 
pedestrian traffic. 


Homewood campus construction is winding down, and traffic has returned to the intersection of N. Charles St. and East University Parkway. 
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Second Presidential Reading Series announced 


By SARI AMIEL 
News & Features Editor 


On Wednesday, Presi- 
-.dent Daniels announced 

the University’s second 
~ annual Presidential Read- 
_ ing Series. 

The first speaker, 
Lawrence Hill, will ap- 
pear on Sept. 23. Hill 
has authored eight books 
and is best-known for 
his 2007 novel The Book 
of Negroes, which earned 
him both the Common- 
wealth Writers Prize for 
Best Book and the Rog- 
ers Writers’ Trust Fiction 
Prize. 

Hill will be followed 
by English writer Allan 


Hollinghurst on Oct. 21. 
In 2004, Hollinghurst re- 
ceived the Man Booker 
Prize for his novel The 
Line of Beauty, which 
chronicles the experi- 
ences of a gay man who 
lives in London during 
the growth of AIDS in 
the 1980s. He has re- 
ceived multiple awards, 
including the Somer- 
set Maugham Award in 
1989 and the James Tait 
Black Memorial Prize 
in 1994. His most re- 
cent novel is titled The 
Stranger’s Child. 

On March 31, Aleksan- 
dar Hemon is scheduled 
to speak about his works, 
which include Love and 


Obstacles, The Lazarus 
Project and Nowhere Man, 
among others. Hemon, 
originally from Sarajevo, 
took refuge in the United 
States over 20 years ago. 
Similar to the other pro- 
lific authors appearing 
in this series, Hemon has 
won his share of literary 
awards, including the Jan 
Michalski Prize for Litera- 
ture and the PEN/W.G. 
Sebald Award. Hemon 
also received a Guggen- 
heim Fellowship, _ the 
MacArthur Foundation’s 
“genius grant” and a 2012 
USA Fellowship. 

On April 28, Zadie 
Smith will conclude the 
series. Smith authored 


White Teeth, which won 
The James Tait 
Memorial Prize for Fic- 
tion and The Common- 
wealth Writers’ First 
Book Award, among oth- 
ers. Since then, she has 
penned’ On Beauty and 
NW, both of which were 
favorable received by 
critics. 

Last year, the inaugu- 
ral series featured Isabel 
Wilkerson, Colum Mc- 
Cann and Ishmael Beah, 
among other authors. 

The 2014 Presidential 
Reading Series will be 
open to the public, and 
each session will con- 
clude with a book signing 
and a dessert reception. 


| students 


By ALEX FINE 
For The News-Letter 


Most people visit the 
Canary Islands to get a 
glimpse of sun-soaked 
beaches, beautiful people 
and an exotic culture. 
Traveling to this vacation 
spot to analyze lung biop- 
sies or teach local doctors 
English is more unusual. 

Sophomore Anjani Ka- 
padia spent five weeks in 


| a hospital on the island of 
The date of the public art garden’s opening has not yet been announced. | 


Grand Canaria this sum- 
mer, working through 


| the Atlantis Project, a fel- 


lowship designed to let 
American and Canadian 
college undergraduates 
learn more about foreign 
healthcare systems. 
Atlantis Fellows spend 
two to ten weeks shadow- 


located on either the Ca- 
nary or the Azore Islands. 
There, doctors provide 
with one-on- 


| one mentoring as they go 


about their rounds, let- 
ting students listen in on 
patient consultations and 


| observe surgeries. 
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“Tt was an eye-open- 
ing experience,” Kapadia 
said. “Apart from letting 
us shadow them, the doc- 
tors would also answer 
questions about the Span- 
ish healthcare system.” 

Kapadia worked with 
endocrinologists, oncolo- 
gists, pediatricians, ENTs 
and palliative care spe- 
cialists. She spent a week 
shadowing each type of 
physician. 

“As a pre-med and a 
public health major, I re- 
ally learned a lot about 


she said. “What’s more, 
I was certainly able to 
practice my Spanish be- 
cause there was no guar- 
antee that my doctor 
spoke English.” 

Every Monday through 


Friday, the 30 fellows in | 


Kapadia’s program would 
arrive at the hospital at 
8 am. and work with the 
doctors until 3 p.m. at 
which point they were of- 
fered Spanish language 
lessons. In return, the fel- 
lows provided their physi- 
cian mentors with lessons 
in English. 

“Some of the doctors 
were less fluent than oth- 
ers, and hardly any pa- 
tients spoke English, so I 
was left to listen in Span- 
ish, and I was forced to 
learn more,” Kapadia said. 


have to look for- any 
ward to in the future,” | ah 


g on Canary Islands 


Fellows, who lived in 
university dorms, were 
given free reign to explore 
what the island had to of- 
fer during their time off 
from work. Kapadia said 
that she went on hikes, 
visited wine tastings and 
watched dolphins; of these 
excursions, the latter was 
her favorite. As all of the 
fellows were either North 
American undergraduate 
students or were recent 
graduates taking a year 
off before medical school, 
it did not take long for 
friendships to form. 

“We all came to this 
program having the same 
interests and aspirations, 
which allowed me_ to 
make friends very quick- 
ly,” Kapadia said. 

The program also gave 
her a global perspective 
on healthcare and medi- 
cine in general. In Kapa- 
dia’s opinion, the Spanish 
healthcare system empha- 
sized patient-doctor rela- 
tionships far more than 
what she has witnessed in 
American hospitals. 

“Every doctor just 
seemed a lot more friendly 
and communicative than 
I would have otherwise 
expected. People seem to 
care more about their pa- 
tients,” she said. “It was by 
no means a quiet hospital, 
and the doctors were often 
on edge, but culturally, 
people seemed more wel- 
coming and friendly.” 

To her surprise, Kapa- 
dia learned that all doctors 
in the hospital were paid 
the same rate, regardless of 
their specialti 


“They just seemed to care. 
more about their patients 
than their paychecks.” 

Kapadia first discov- 
ered the Atlantis Project 
last winter through the 
Public Health newsletter. 
Although she had to go 
through an application 
process that involved an 
interview, she said that 
it was not intimidating, 
and she encourages any 
aspiring doctors or pub- 
lic health professionals 
to apply. 

“Anyone who is pre- 
health or  pre-dental, 
anyone who is interested 
in learning about other 
health care systems [and] 
anyone who wants to 
learn and teach a lan- 
guage should go on this 
program,” Kapadia said. 


SGA approves Beta tailgate funding, faces Advocacy and Awareness suit 


By JANE JEFFERY 
News & Features Editor 


The Student Govern- 
ment Association (SGA) 
met Tuesday evening to 
vote on the funding bill 
for the Big Blue Jay Tail- 
gate, co-sponsored by the 
Beta Theta Pi Fraternity 
(Beta). SGA also faces a Ju- 
diciary case filed against 
it by several Advocacy 
and Awareness groups. 

SGA approved the tail- 
gate bill with 20 out of 22 
voting yea. SGA closed 
its meeting to the press to 
debate the bill. SGA Exec- 
utive Vice President Kyra 
Toomre explained the 
tension associated with 
the bill. 

“It was a hard bill be- 
cause of the timing of the 
event. The whole point 
of the event is that it is 
the first home football 
game and [it sets] a tone 
of school spirit so it need- 
_ ed to either approved or 
_ denied at this meeting, 
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it difficult,” 


Toomre wrote in an email 
to The News-Letter. 

A predominant con- 
cern within SGA was that 
the event would give Beta 
an unfair advantage over 
other fraternities as re- 
cruitment season draws 
nearer. 

“People had all sorts 
of reservations, but yes, 
one of them was due to 
recruitment... Everyone 
thinks that it is a good 
event. Well, at least the 
majority. It is just the tim- 
ing issue,” Toomre wrote. 

In addition to the tail- 
gate, one of the SGA‘s other 
upcoming concerns is the 
Judiciary Board case that 
Advocacy and Awareness 
groups have filed against 
the SGA because of their 
recently decreased fund- 
ing. Members of the Exec- 
utive Board met with the 
groups on Wednesday to 
discuss the case further. 

“Right now, the Advo- 
cacy and Awareness clubs 
don’t get funding the way 
everyone else does. Dur- 


n 


ing my campaign [for 
Executive President] at 
the end of last year we de- 
cided to try to help them 
get that annual funding, 
and we did. Last year we 
passed a bill saying they 
get $300 from the Student 
Activities | Commission 
(SAC) every year, which 
is not quite enough, I un- 
derstand,” SGA President 
Janice Bonsu said. 

The Advocacy and 
Awareness group fund- 
ing stipulation to which 
Bonsu referred was part 
of a bill passed in April of 
this year. 

“Advocacy and Aware- 
ness Groups are entitled 
to receive an annual SAC 
allotment of $300 provid- 
ed they meet proper ap- 
plication deadlines,” the 
bill states. . 

The Advocacy and 
Awareness groups that 
have combined in their ; 
suit against SGA include 
the College Democrats, 
the College Republicans, 
Voice for Choice, Voice 


for Life and the Students 
for Environmental Action 
(SEA). 

“One of the problems 
is that if we even were 
to move to funding each 
individual club equal- 
ly around the school, 
it would be [approxi- 
mately] $518 per club. So 
what they have to say is 
valid, that they feel like 
they don’t have a voice 
on campus because they 
don’t have money like ev- 
eryone else on campus,” 
Bonsu said. 

While she suggested 
that there is no perfect so- 
lution to the club funding 
issue, Bonsu pointed out 
that more attention could 
be paid to each club’s in- 
dividual funding. 

“They each get $300 
regardless of what kind 
they are and how big they 
are, whereas other groups, 
like a dance team for ex- 
ample, might get $1000, 
but they might have to 
pay a choreographer, so 
there are different consid- 

AG 
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erations,” Bonsu said. 
Bonsu pointed out that 
Advocacy and Awareness 
groups still have some ad- 
vantages in the resources 
they can access over other 
kinds of student groups. 
“We wanted to encour- 
age [the Advocacy and 
Awareness groups] to 
fundraise for the rest of 
the money if they have 
that capacity whereas 
other groups might not. 
It’s easier if you're an ad- 
vocacy group to tap into 
your national base, so for 
example the College Re- 
publicans tap into their 
larger _— organizations, 
whereas maybe the Eclec- 
tics don’t have a national 
organization to tap into,” 
Bonsu said. 
She noted that despite 
the opposition levied 


against the SGA’s funding 


policy, the Advocacy and 
Awareness groups did not 
unanimously accept their 
allotted funding. 

“Not all the advocacy 
groups even apply for 


h 
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[the $300]. I think only 
thirteen of the groups ap- 
plied,” Bonsu said. 

The meeting that oc- 
curred yesterday between 
the SGA and the Advoca- 
cy and Awareness groups 
was spurred by the SGA’s 
desire to resolve the issue 
without the intervention 
of the SGA Judiciary. 

“I feel strongly that 
if the two sides are still 
willing to talk, there's! 
no need to go to Judi- 
ciary. We decided to sit 
down with these groups 
and just see if they think 
we can solve this off the 
table. We're not against 
giving funding. We just 


want to make sure the 


small amount we have is 
used efficiently,” Bonsu 
said. ae 


Editor's Note: Editor-in- 
Chief Jack Bartholet, who 
currently serves as the Chief 


Justice of the SGA Judiciary, 


took no part in the report- 
story. 43 
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By JANE JEFFERY 
News & Features Editor 


After a 50-year teaching 
career including 39 years 
at Hopkins, Dr. Bruce Bar- 
nett, a professor in the De- 
partment of Physics and 
Astronomy, will retire at 
the end of 2014. 

Barnett has contributed 
to several 
major re- 
search dis- 
coveries 
in particle 


the students don’t know 
what's happening, then 
at the end of the term the 
grades are 
than they 


much lower 
think, [and] 
you get a lot of com- 
plaints. And you don’t 
want that,” Barnett said. 

Barnett’s enthusiasm 


for teaching physics has 
expanded 


to improving 
physics 
education 
at the high 
school lev- 
el. 


physics. We 
He was a have a 
member of program 
the teams within 
that first the _par- 
character- ticle phys- 
ized . the ics group 
tau lepton tihwa thes 
in 1975, the called 
top quark Quarknet, 
in 1994 and and that 
the Higgs- involves 
Boson getting 
particle in live, eh 
more __re- Sc) oronl 
cent years. teachers to 

“Now come _ [to 
the re- COURTESY OF JANEJEFFERY Hopkins]. 
search Bruce Barnett will retire this year. It’s a pro- 
teams are gram from 


big teams, but when we 
found the top quark there 
was a smaller group of 
people. I was very inti- 
mately involved in the 
project,” Barnett said. 
“{The top quark] was very 
difficult to find, so that 
was probably the most 
exciting. This Higgs busi- 
ness of two years ago was 
a bigger group, and the 
younger people were more 
involved than I was.” 

Barnett described 
his start in science and 
the beginning of his re- 
search path. 


in’ “Ohio,” Patiett said. 
“I did reasonably well 
in my courses. A teach- 


er said, ‘You could be a 
physicist.’ I didn’t know 
what a physicist was; | 
never met a physicist. By 
some quirk of fate I got 
into Harvard University. 
I went off, and I said I 
was a physics major. I 
never knew what a physi- 
cist was, but I was a phys- 
ics major. And I’ve been a 
physicist ever since.” 

Barnett is known for 
his accomplishments in 
the classroom as well as 
in the lab. He has received 
several teaching awards 
from the University of 
Maryland (where he re- 
ceived his Ph.D.), Johns 
Hopkins and the Mary- 
land Association of High- 
er Education. 

‘Yve taught juniors 
and seniors and grad stu- 
dents and so on,” Barnett 
said. “The last 15 years or 
so, I was in charge of at- 
taching faculty to courses, 
and I think I like teaching 
general physics more than 
many of my colleagues 
like teaching [introductory 
courses]. When I was or- 
ganizing the courses and 
so on, it was easier to do it 
myself than to get someone 
else to do it. But I enjoy it. 
I like the students. I think 
it’s fun to stand up there 
and do demonstrations.” 


Barnett has developed — 


a method of organiza- 
tion that makes teach- 
ing large, introductory 
courses easier. 


“When you have 240 


students in the class, 
general physics takes 
more time than the up- 
per level courses. But I 
like the students, and 
if the students know 
what is expected, if you 
lay out very clearly how 
it’s graded, they know 
as they are going along 
how they’re doing, and 
there are no surprises at 
the end of the term. This 
generally goes well. If 


the National Science Foun- 
dation and the Depart- 
ment of Energy. We try to 
bring the teachers up to 
date on modern physics, 
not just particle physics,” 
Barnett said. ; 

Barnett hopes Quarknet 
wilt help spread accurate 
‘and current information 
to high school students. 

“Tf the teachers in 
the high schools know 
physics better, then they 
would be able to teach 
their students better,” 
Barnett said. “Particular- 
ly if students see a head- 
line in the newspaper 
that says, ‘Physicist finds 
Higgs-Boson, and _ they 
ask, ‘What's a Higgs-Bo- 
son?’, we'd like the teach- 
er to be able to have some 
idea as to what these 
things are. We’ve been 
involved in it for nearly 
15 years now.” 

Barnett was _ instru- 
mental in the founding 
of the annual Physics Fair 


in 2003. The idea for the | 


Physics Fair came from a 
high school teacher who 


participated in that year’s 


Quarknet. 
“The question came 
about of whether we 


should interact with the 
community more, and one 
of the teachers who had 
come from Colorado sug- 
gested that we could start 
a program like the Physics 
Fair. It was an outgrowth 
of our Quarknet Pro- 
gram,” Barnett said. 

Barnett described the 
Physics Fair as a model in 
which other University 
departments might take 
interest. 

“There are a lot of 
demonstrations, lots of 
things to see and talks 
and contests and so on. 
It’s fun. It’s something 
some of the other depart- 
ments could emulate,” 
Barnett said. 

Barnett’s foremost 
motivation for studying 
physics, from his begin- 
nings in Ohio to his final 
semester at Hopkins, has 


been to answer the broad _ 


questions of existence. 
“My interests have al- 
ways been, ‘Why are we 
here?’, ‘How did we get 
here?’ [and] ‘How does 


this all work?, and I think . 


physics, especially par- 


_ ticle physics, has come to 


be very closely related to 
astrophysics to the extent 
that human scientists have 


- found [out how] our uni- 
verse works, You get into 


cosmology very quickly. 
It’s big questions. You only 
get so Pe but that was my 
motivation,” Barnett said. 
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Physics veleran Barnett Blue Jay Shuttle routes released for this year 
lo retire after 50 years 


By SHERRY KIM 
‘or The News-Letter 


New routes for the Blue 
Jay Shuttle system are in ef- 
fect as of Aug. 18. 

Currently, the Blue 
Jay Shuttle runs a total 
of five different routes — 
blue, green, red and pink, 
along with the Saturday 
Hampden Shuttle — and 
works the Night Ride sys- 
tem. Except for the Blue 
Route, which remains 
unchanged, significant 
shifts have been made to 
all other shuttle routes. 

The 33rd Street Con- 
nector has been discontin- 
ued as a separate shuttle 
route, and most of its 
stops have been added in- 
stead to the Green Route. 

The Green Route, in 
turn, has added stops at 
20th Street and Mary- 
land Avenue as well as 
21st Street and N. How- 
ard Street, the locations of 
Nakwon and Be-One, re- 
spectively, which are both 
popular Asian restaurants 
in Baltimore. On the other 
hand, the Green Route 
no longer makes stops at 
26th Street and N. Howard 
Street or at the local CVS, 
because both locations 
are serviced by the Night 
Ride system. Furthermore, 
the Wolman/McCoy and 


Barnes & Noble stops will 
not be serviced by the 
Green Route until the con- 
struction on Charles Street 
comes to an end and the 
street reopens for traffic 
later this year. 

The Red Route has add- 
ed a new stop in front of 
the University One Apart- 
ments in order to accom- 
modate student residents. 

The Pink Route no lon- 
ger services Meadow Mill, 
the Woodberry Light Rail 
or Linkwood Apartments; 
these stops are now only 
made by the Night Ride 
shuttle. However, stops 
have been added along St. 
Paul, including Wolman/ 
McCoy, Barnes & Noble 
and Wyman Towers, as 
well as at Cresmont Loft 
Apartments. 

The Saturday Hamp- 
den Shuttle has added a 
stop at the Giant on W. 41st 
Street, which will go into 
effect beginning Saturday, 
Sept. 6. 

In addition, the Carey 
Business School Shuttle 
now operates during the 
day. The bus only makes 
two stops: at Mason Hall, 
which is located on the 
Homewood Campus, and 
at the traffic circle at In- 
ternational Drive outside 
of Carey Business School. 

The Night Ride system, 


an on-demand shuttle bus 
that students can réquest 
via phone in order to get 
to and from locations 
within the service area 
between 5:50 p.m. and 3 
a.m., will remain more or 
less unchanged. 

The implementation 
of these changes in the 
shuttle routes were the re- 
sult of a desire to increase 
students’ safety in the im- 
mediate Baltimore area, 
especially —_ off-campus. 
They were determined 
based on studies of the 
most and least frequented 
stops on the routes in pre- 
vious years. 

“These changes will 
make the Blue Jay Shuttle 
a more effective resource 
to students that is more 
catered toward our needs 
and the locations we go 
to most often,” Adelaide 
Morphett, executive sec- 
retary of the Student 
Government Association 
(SGA), said. “[The changes 
were] based on students’ 
needs, [as] observed from 
quantitative studies gath- 
ered by drivers and dis- 
patchers in the transporta- 
tion department.” 

Greg Smith, the Univer- 
sity’s Head of Transporta- 
tion, has also mentioned 
several new additions and 
future plans that the trans- 


portation department is 
considering. These include 
the appointment of recent 
Hopkins graduates to the 
Board of Transportation. 
They will be tasked with 
garnering a clearer sense 
of the students’ voices and 
opinions on the transpor- 
tation system. 

There are also plans un- 
derway for the introduc- 
tion of the Charm City Cir- 
culator to the Homewood 
Campus, but no timeline 
has yet been outlined for 
this project. The Circula- 
tor routes are likely to du- 
plicate the JHMI shuttle. 
The purple route, instead 
of turning around at Penn 
Station, will come up 
Charles Street, travel all the 
way to University Parkway 
and then travel back down 
St. Paul Street. The city 
has announced that this 
plan will be implemented 
once the construction on 
Charles Street is complete. 

Students have ex- 
pressed interest in having 
Blue Jay shuttles travel 
further into the Baltimore 
community and in hav- 
ing the Night Ride System 
operate throughout the 
night, so as to increase 
students’ safety if they 
happen to be in off-cam- 
pus locations in the mid- 
dle of the night. 


Connolly writes about Florida under Jim Crow 


By MARY KATE 
TURNER 
For The News-Letter 


Nathan Connolly, an 
assistant professor of his- 
tory at Hopkins, launched 
his new book, A World 


More Concrete: Real Estate 
“and the Remaking of Jim 


Crow South Florida, on Sun- 
day at Red Emma’s Book- 
store and Coffeehouse. 

A South Florida native, 
Connolly witnessed the 
lingering effects of Jim 
Crow in the American 
South throughout his life. 
Growing up in the iso- 
lated suburb of Miramar, 
Connolly admitted to feel- 
ing a sense of disconnect 
from the rest of America, 
due to both geographic 
and racial isolation. 

“L approached my work 
with a general desire to 
leave South Florida as fast 
as I could,” Connolly said. 

It was only after he left 
Florida that Connolly began 
to take a deeper look at the 
political culture of segrega- 
tion. He returned in 2003, 
when he began his research 
on this project with a visit to 
the Black Archives History 
and Research Foundation 
of South Florida, Inc. 

A World More Concrete 
argues that real estate 
and property ownership 
expedited racial segrega- 
tion, using the greater Mi- 
ami area as a lens through 
which to view the Jim 
Crow South in the first 
half of the 20th century. 

Divided into three 
parts, the book employs 
the analogy of a house to 
mirror the development 
of Jim Crow  segrega- 
tion; the first part is titled 
“Foundation,” the second 
“Construction” and the 
third “Renovation.” 

“In the first section, I 
spend a lot of time talk- 
ing about violence and Jim 
Crow violence especially. 
There was a way in which 
Jim Crow functioned that I 
think we don’t tend to ap- 
preciate,” Connolly said. 
“Jim Crow was not neces- 
sarily an imposition; it was 
a fact of negotiation, and it 
was a negotiation as a kind 
of regulation on the mar- 
ketplace... There was a 
moment when you had to 
understand that exclusion 


d 


of African-Americans was 
the dominant approach to 
the race problem.” 

The second section re- 
veals how Jim Crow was 
ultimately a profitable en- 
terprise. 


“The Federal Housing 


Administration essentially — 


carved up much of the 
lands around the country... 
You can think of it as kind 
of land distribution,” Con- 
nolly said. “So, inany neigh- 
borhoods where you'd see 
African Americans in any 
kind of majority, you had 
massive amounts of fore- 
closures followed by whites 
coming in and buying the 
property and creating rent- 
al agreements.” 

Connolly wrote about 
how blacks were ostra- 
cized in many communi- 
ties and were also pro- 
hibited from using public 
spaces. In Miami, for ex- 
ample, blacks were barred 
from the beaches. 

“They were not inter- 
ested in integrating into 
white beaches per se, but 
rather they knew they 
wanted access to the parks, 
oceanfront and venues for 

which they as taxpayers 
already paid. This argu- 
ment for taxpayer rights 
provided the foundation 
for Jim Crow’s evolving 
racial contract,’ Connolly 
wrote in his book. 

At this point, Connolly 
displayed a replica of a 
colored-only sign that 
read “COLORED WAIT- 
ING ROOM.” , 

“(The sign] Halpa st to 

capture what we think Jim 
Crow’s about and what it 
was actually about. These 
kinds of signs were the 
products of hard _politi- 
cal work. Again, the de- 
fault position on African 
Americans was exclusion. 
Up until 1945, African 
Americans did not have 
access to the beach at all,” 
Connolly said. 

The third and final 
section deals with the 
initial desegregation of 
South Florida and the 
fact that the effects of Jim 
Crow laws still linger, 
“even though Miami is re- 
nowned for its diversity; 
according to the U.S. Cen- 
sus Bureau, Hispanics or 
Latinos now comprise 
65.6 percent of the city’s 


ve { 


population, 
and blacks 
comprise 19 
percent. 

gi) Kl aig 
reality of 
ane that 

eople -are 
Petting. = 
has to do 
with the 
actual sub- 
urban, com- 
munities 
that never 
were able to 
lift the black 


class 
any envi- 

ronment of financial secu- 
rity. If you look at Miami's 
suburbs today — places 
like Liberty City, Browns- 
ville, Opa-Locka — they 
are by and large some of 
the most disempowered 
communities in the city,” 
Connolly said. 

Connolly also attrib- 
uted this anger to another 
phenomenon. 

“One of the great iro- 
nies of the urban renewal 
age is that white owner- 
ship of black-occupied 
properties actually went 
up in the 1970s,” Con- 
nolly said. “More whites 
own land that black peo- 
ple live in now than was 
true in 1935.” 

Even while the real 
estate and tourism indus- 
tries touted the region’s 
multiculturalism, howevy- 
er, segregation remained 
prevalent. 

“The idea was that Mi- 
ami is the very last place 
you could go to experience 
a kind of white consump- 
tion and white safety, and 
then once you went to 
the islands, you'd get into 
some interesting kind of 
foreign territory, and tan- 
talizingly so,’ Connolly 
said. “So, you can go...[to] 
the black side of town, but 


_by and large you should 


know that there are go- 
ing to be all-white spaces 
available to you at any 
given time in Miami.” 
Connolly holds the 
belief that at this point 
in time, segregation was 
involuntary, maintaining 
that economics instead of- 
ten govern in which part 
of town a person or fam- 
ily will live. This is an is- 
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working Assistant professor Nathan Connolly launched A 


into World More Concrete, a book on racial relations. 


sue that transcends South 
Florida and extends across 
America, prevailing in 
Baltimore in particular. 

“T can give you a host of 
examples where my wife 
and I would be out with 
a realtor, and they would 
look at us and say ‘Okay, 
here’s a black couple, we 
should make sure we find 
them a black neighbor- 
hood/” Connolly _ said. 
“The minute they find out 
that I work at Hopkins, 
they would immediately 
try and change their itin- 
erary and show us other 
apartments or houses in 
different parts of town... 
There's actual steering that 
still very much goes on.” 

The issue with these 
residential linés that re- 
sult from economic seg- 
mentations is that they 
make it nearly impossible 
to break these trends, sim- 
ply because rent is cheap- 
er in the poorer parts of 


‘town. 


However, profit mar- 
gins that landlords obtain 


_in these communities are 
_ higher than those in more 


affluent neighborhoods, 
as landlords can afford to 
put less money into the 
upkeep of the buildings 
in these districts. 
“Particularly = when 
black and brown people 
are living predominately 
in those neighborhoods, 
you just don’t invest as 
much,” Connolly said. 
Connolly holds a Ph.D. 
in history, sits on the Ex- 
ecutive Board for the Cen- 
ter for Africana Studies 
and is a Co-Director of the 
Racism, Immigration, and 
Citizenship Program. 


t 


MSE, From Al 


boulder inspired Acad- 
emy Award-nominated 
film 127 Hours, starring 


James Franco. 

Gideon Gross, a soph- 
omore on the MSE pro- 
gramming staff, is look- 
ing forward to Ralston’s 
lecture. 

“He's had this extreme 
story of how the outdoors 
really challenged him,” 
Gross said. “It’s a story 
that I can very much re- 
late to because I’ve had a 
couple situations when 
hiking when I’ve gotten 
lost for 12 hours. He’s an 
individual who has had to 
face adversity and really 
went to extreme lengths 
to save himself.” 

Annabel Barnicke, co- 
chair of programming, 
also said she was inspired 
by Ralston’s story. 

“[He expressed] the 
idea that you want to lean 
on your peers around 
you, but also that you can 
survive anything,” Bar- 
nicke said. 

Barnicke hopes that 
his speech will be not 
only inspiring, but also 
entertaining. 

“Apparently Aron 
Ralston is also really funny. 
He’s a comedian,” she said. 


Actor and cerebral pal- 
sy awareness advocate R_]J. 
Mitte is to follow on Sept. 
25. He is best known for 
his role as Walter “Flynn” 
White Junior on the AMC 
series Breaking Bad. 

“We have heard that 
R.J. Mitte is a fantastic 
speaker out- 
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MSE Symposium announces fall event lineup Martinez takes over as 
new Dean of Student Life 


is best. known for being 
one of two Americans 
detained in North Ko- 
rea when charged with 
illegally trying to enter 
the country in 2009. Ling 
and_ fellow journalist 
Euna Lee were eventu- 
ally released after an in- 

tervention 


side of his = by former 
highly — ac- “Our | : President 
claimed role c Abia acted So Bill Clin- 
in _ Break- was to create ton. 

ing Bad, so “Laura 


we're pretty 
excited 


a symposium 


theme that cuts 


Ling was a 
last minute 


about him,” lock-in. I 
Kenehan th rough the was really 
said. Say: °° excited to 
Former pessimism. aca Wl hee 
National ys CONNOR come,” Bar- 
security nicke said. 
Advisor KENEHAN, MSE Actor BJ. 
Tom Do- Novak is 
nilon and CO-CHAIR to close the 
journalist series on 
Laura Ling Nov. 5. No- 


are to speak in October. 
Donilon served under 
President Obama _ from 
2010 to 2013 and was the 
National Security Advi- 
sor during the 2011 mis- 
sion that resulted in the 
death of Osama bin Lad- 
en. More recently, he has 
tried to address the issue 
of Chinese cyber hacking. 
Journalist Laura Ling 


vak played Ryan Howard 
on the NBC show The Of 
fice and has also acted in 
films including Inglorious 
Basterds and The Amazing 
Spiderman 2. 

The Symposium’s staff 
has been working since 
May to plan this series. 

“Tt starts with a brain- 
storm,” Kenehan said. 
“We sat down, and we 


Hopkins takes second place on “The 


FOOD, From Al 
also reduces waste,” 
article states. 

“The Daily Meal” stated 
that the rankings were 
based on five categories: 
nutrition and sustainabili- 


rounding area, and the “x 
factor.” Hopkins received 
high marks in all five ar- 
eas, and the article cited 
Hopkins Dining’s special 
programs that went above 
and beyond the expecta- 
tions for college dining. 

- “Johns Hopkins’ din- 
ing services boast a hotel- 
quality brunch, food and 
wine pairings for seniors, 
themed monotony break- 
ers each month, and cook- 
ing classes in on-campus 
residences that focus on 
healthy eating,” the arti- 
cle states. “There are also 
monthly faculty and staff 
dinners with students 
to promote community 
building as well as week- 
ly chef demonstrations, 
tastings and samplings in 
retail locations.” 

This praise comes only 
a year after the school 
switched its dining servic- 


the 


es management to Bon Ap- 
pétit, updating the cuisine 
served at each campus eat- 
ery and renaming certain 
dining locations. Ty Paup, 
general manager of Bon 


Appétit at Hopkins, shared 


his com- 
pany implemented. 

“We worked with our 
Johns Hopkins contacts to 
overhaul the entire food 
program, from the flow 
of customers at Levering 
Café to the different sta- 
tions at all of them to the 
kind of menus we would 
offer,” Paup wrote in an 
email to The News-Letter. 
“We rolled out interna- 
tionally focused concepts 
with authentic global fla- 
vors, such as One Bowl.” 

Still, Paup explained, 
certain aspects of the for- 
mer dining program have 
remained constant. 

“We retained a number 
of longtime employees in 
addition to bringing in 
an entirely new culinary 
team and group of man- 
agers,” he said. 

Many students, includ- 
ing senior Jenna Santoro, 
are pleased by Bon Ap- 
petit’s changes, including 


changes to the products 
sold at Charles Street 
Market. 

“I love all the healthy 
options; it feels like hav- 
ing an organic grocery 


store on campus,” San- 
tOt0-Said ise ees 
In terms of the response 


to Bon Appétit’s changes, 
Paup felt they have been 
positive because Hopkins 
has been involved directly 
with plans for the future. 

“I think the response 
has been very positive, 
and part of that is because 
the Hopkins community 
as a whole has driven 
most of the improve- 
ments to the dining pro- 
gram,” Paup wrote. “The 
Bon Appétit team meets 
frequently with various 
groups to gather feedback 
and work together to de- 
velop and improve the 
dining experience.” 

On the contrary, other 
students, including se- 
nior P. Nash Jenkins, still 
think the University’s 
Dining Services has room 
for improvement. 

“T think Hopkins has 
come a long way in terms 
of increasing the qual- 


spent a lot of time trying 
to figure out what kind 
of message we were try- 
ing to convey, what type 
of speakers best pick it. 
From there we tried to 
work through friends 
and family connections 
with Symposium staff, 
and we used these con- 
nections to get in touch 
with speaker agencies. 
We contacted the agency 
and said this is our mes- 
sage, and we think that 
this man or women who 
you represent does a 
good job of conveying it.” 

The Symposium has 
consistently had high at- 
tendance, 
hopes that 
continues. 

“Our marketing chair 
Nash Jenkins has done a 
really great job of pushing 
beyond just campus and 
expanding into the Balti- 
more community to get 
the [general] public ex- 
cited about these events,” 
Kenehan said. 

Kenehan anticipates 
that this diverse line-up 
of speakers will energize 
and challenge attendees. 

“T really, truly do be- 
lieve in our message. It’s 
something that kids need 
to hear,” Kenehan said. 


this trend 


and the staff | 


By RITIKA ACHREKAR 
News & Features Editor 

Terry Martinez, for- 
merly the interim dean of 
student affairs at Colum- 
bia University, became 
the Dean of Student Life 
at Hopkins this fall. 

At Columbia, Martinez 
managed various student 
services, including resi- 
dential life and profes- 
sional development pro- 
grams. At Hopkins, she 
will have a broad range of 
responsibilities, including 
managing Housing and 
Dining and Judicial Af- 
fairs. 

Martinez is replac- 
ing Susan Boswell, who 
served as dean since 2001. 
Boswell is now working 
as a special advisor to the 
vice provost of student af- 
fairs. In this role, she will 
address sexual violence 
and gender equality is- 
sues on campus. 

On her Twitter account 
@DeanT Martinez, she de- 
scribes herself as “Dean 
at Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, extreme laugher, avid 
reader, lover of amazing 
meals with great wine and 
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Martinez is active on Twitter. 


friends, urban explorer.” 
Martinez plans to host 
dinners for students to 
gain an understanding 
of what they want to see 
from the administration. 
SGA Executive Vice 
President Kyra Toomre 
said she looks forward to 
working with Martinez. 
“Dean Martinez has 
been very ready to work 
and meet with students,” 
Toomre wrote in an email 
to The News-Letter. “I 
think she is a great ad- 
dition to the Hopkins 
community and will re- 
ally listen to students and 
their opinions and initia- 
tives as she takes on proj- 
ects and continues to get 
to know [the University].” 


Daily Meal’s” best college dining list 


ity of the food during my 
time here, [but] I think 
its still incredibly lacking 
in terms of both options 
and convenience,” Jen- 
kins said. “Hopkins could 
broaden its appeal if it 
brought in national fran- 
chises instead.” 

Paup said that the 
school is looking into 
bringing more external 
franchises to campus. 
Following the opening 
of Insomnia Cookies in 
Charles Commons, the 
University plans to have 
more food retailers on 
campus in the future. 

“President Daniels is 
working with various 
parties to increase the re- 
tail options for students 
in Charles Village,” Paup 
wrote. “Homewood Stu- 
dent Affairs helped iden- 
tify Insomnia Cookies [of- 
fering fresh baked cookie 
delivery until 3 am. dai- 
ly] as the vendor for the 
Charles Commons space.” 

Junior Sophia-Pia 
Zombanakis said she 
wasn’t sure that the Uni- 
versity’s food was worthy 
of a second place ranking. 

“T think that [the din- 
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ing| has improved greatly 
in the past couple years, 
but the second place rank- 
ing is a little shocking 
considering so many stu- 
dents still complain about 
the food here at Hopkins,” 
Zombanakis said. 

- Paup wrote that he 
thinks Hopkins was rec- 
ognized for having ex- 
cellent dining services in 
part because of its inter- 
action with community 


members. 

“We meet regularly to 
gather feedback and sug- 
gestions, and follow up to 
understand what is work- 
ing and what isn’t work- 


page B4 were inverted. 
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In the net 28 issue, the front page photo oat 
have been credited to Katie Quinn, Magazine Editor. 


In the May 1 issue, the captions for the photos . 
accompanying the article about American Hustle on — 


The News-Letter regrets these errors, a oe 


ing,” Paup wrote. 

Paup also wrote that 
Bon Appétit plans to be- 
gin hiring students in 
dining facilities. Other fu- 
ture goals include health- 
ier options and continued 
recognition for improve- 
ments, 

“We're working hard 
on fulfilling our prom- 
ise to hit 35% real food 
as part of the Real Food 
Challenge,” Paup wrote. 
“And we're hoping that 
with the support of stu- 
dents, we can get) Hop- 
kins on the Princeton Re- 
view’s Best Campuses for 
Food list for 2015!” 
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PROTEST, rrom Al 
medical schools have re- 
placed live animals with 
computer simulations in 
reusable surgical training 
programs. Some of these 
programs offer haptic 
feedback, warning  stu- 
dents when their virtual 
incisions are too deep. 

“The medical litera- 
ture shows clearly that 
[using live animals] is 
certainly no longer nec- 
essary,” Dr. John Pip- 
pin, director of academic 
affairs at PCRM, said. 
“I think it’s a point of 
shame for a top level 
medical school that’s 
supposed to be on the 
leading edge of educa- 
tional standards to still 
be cutting up animals to 
teach students how to do 
surgery on people. It’s a 
real black mark on the 
medical school.” 

PCRM organized 
Thursday’s demonstra- 
tion to coincide with the 
. orientation of new Hop- 
kins medical students. 
All of the physicians 
that participated in the 
demonstration wore 
white coats. 


“The general public, 
as we all know, do take 
some more 


doctors 


messages 
strongly from 
than from laypeople,” 
Dania De Pas, commu- 
nications specialist and 
social media manager at 
PCRM, said. 

One of these physi- 
cians, Richard Bruno, is a 
resident in the preventa- 
tive medicine program at 
Hopkins. Bruno’s views 
on the use of live animals 
in medical education 
stem from his participa- 
tion in a pig lab as a first- 
year medical student. 

“I have not heard a 
morally defensible ar- 
gument that should 
continue the cruel and 
unnecessary practice of 
using pigs for medical 
education for medical stu- 
dents,” Bruno said. 


we 


Thursday’s demon- 
stration was only the 
latest action in a dis- 


pute that began in 2006, 
when PCRM first be- 
came aware of Hopkins 
students’ work with live 
pigs. PCRM also staged 
a demonstration at Hop- 
kins in 2008 and drafted 
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Protest held at School of Medicine raises awareness of animal lesting 


a petition that 120 Mary- 
land-based physicians 
have signed. 

On Feb. 24, 2011, PCRM 
filed a criminal complaint 
against Johns Hopkins 
with the Office of the State 
Attorney for Baltimore 
City in conjunction with 
physicians Dr. Martin 
and Dr. Barbara Wasser- 
man. PCRM alleged that 
injuring and killing live 
pigs violates Maryland’s 


animal cruelty statute 
and asked that the medi- 
cal school’s use of live 


animals in student train- 
ing be investigated and 


stopped. 
Maryland's animal 
cruelty statute states 


“that each animal in the 
State be protected from 
intentional cruelty, in- 
cluding animals... used 
in privately, locally, 
State, or federally fund- 
ed scientific or medical 
activities.” 


A month later, the 
State Attorney’s office 
concluded, upon care- 


ful review of the com- 
plaint, that Hopkins had 
not clearly violated this 
statute and that the dis- 


Changes to Orientation programs aim to 


ORIENTATION, From Al 
discussed depended on 
the PAs and the new 
students. I know many 
groups spoke about par- 
ties; some recruited for 
Greek Life; and others had 
more traditional questions 
[on] how to choose classes, 
how much to study [and 
more],” Zorowitz wrote in 
an email. “The PA you're 
assigned to may not have 
the info you want, de- 
pending on what sort of 


——=™student your PA is.” 


With the aim of mak- 
ing Orientation more ap- 
plicable to all students, 
each day was assigned 
a general theme, such as 
academics or diversity. 
Within these topics, FYMs 
were given more discus- 
sion guidelines than PAs 
had received in years past. 

In shifting the focus 
from “ambassadors” to 
“mentors,” the Orientation 
Executive Staff also hoped 
to encourage more long- 
term relationships. Previ- 
ously, lack of attendance at 
PA meetings was a major 
issue. However, meeting 
six times over four days, 


rather than having fewer 
meetings over a longer 
time span, contributed to 
stronger connections with- 
in FYM groups, according 
to sophomore Winston Jin, 
one of the 61 FYMs. Of his 
25 freshmen, Jin said that 
around 22 showed up to 
each meeting. 

“Instead of just act- 
ing as a higher authority, 
you really built a friend- 
ship, while passing down 
experiences to them,” Jin 
said, adding that he felt 
the FYM format was more 
discussion-based, while 
the PA format was more 
similar to lectures. 

Also, unlike last year 
when Morris said PA 
groups were assigned 
randomly, this year’s Ori- 
entation Executive Staff 
worked with the Office 
of the Registrar to ensure 
that every student was in 
a FYM group with at least 
one other student with 
whom they shared a class. 

Though the Transfer 
Mentors and Family Am- 
bassadors did not un- 
dergo similar revamping, 
some adjustments were 


made to the programs. 

The 40 transfer stu- 
dents, who received more 
Hopkins-specific informa- 
tion than the freshmen, 
met in Hop 301 meetings 
and participated in more 
activity-based program- 
ming, according to Morris. 
One event, a movie screen- 
ing of Edge of Tomorrow 
held on the Beach on the 
evening of Aug. 26, incor- 
porated returning students 
as well. 

“We asked the SGA 
[Student Government 
Association] to send an 
e-mail to all of the upper- 
classmen, just saying this 
is a movie that’s happen- 
ing,” Morris said. “[it was] 
just keeping it really low- 
key, not'amping up the 
new students. They didn’t 
want to feel like it was a 
meet and greet with them, 
they just wanted to feel 
like a part of the class.” 

Traditionally, the Ori- 
entation Executive Staff 
devotes the second day 
of Orientation to academ- 
ics — however, due to the 
shift in the University 
calendar, the second day, 


pute was to be resolved’ 
among the medical 
community rather than 
by criminal prosecu- 
tion. According to Pip- 
pin, Hopkins School of 
Medicine claimed that 
it deemed the use of 
live animals in surgical 
training to be essential. 
“The University is not 
telling the truth,” Pippin 
said. “It is by no means 
essential to do this.” 
University officials 
insist that the use of live 
animals in surgical in- 
struction is done in a le- 
gal manner and that the 
Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity Institutional Animal 
Care and Use Commit- 
tee thoroughly reviews 
the school’s treatment of 
animals. They view the 
use of live animals as a 
valuable educational tool 
which allows students to 
experience surgery more 
realistically than they 
would using a simula- 
tion, while also provid- 
ing students with an 
sense of responsibility for 
the lives of the beings on 
which they are operating. 
University officials also 


Aug. 24, fell on a Sunday. 
Unable to invite academ- 
ic advisors and depart- 
ments to present on the 


weekend, organizers 
were left with an extra 
day to fill. 


' To solve this issue, 
the Orientation Execu- 
tive Staff added a day 
dedicated to exploring 
Baltimore. New | stu- 
dents learned how to get 
around and stay safe in 
the city, went on “Dis- 
cover Baltimore” trips, 
attended an evening bar- 
beque with Maryland- 
style food and watched 
movies set in Baltimore. 
On the Discover Balti- 
more trips, FYM groups 
traveled to different lo- 
cations around the city, 
including Locust Point, 
as well as nearby Charles 
Village. 

“In previous years be- 
cause parents and some 
students have been real- 
ly concerned about secu- 
rity, security has talked 
at this session and that 
session, so that’s sort of 
instilled a fear of Bal- 
timore,” junior Monica 


contend that they receive 
positive feedback from 
students regarding this 
instructional method. 

Pippin said that he has 
been trying to arrange 
meetings with some of 
these officials, including 
Dr. Julie Frieschlag, the 
former chief of surgery, 
and Dr. Roy C. Ziegel- 
stein, the vice dean for 
medical education. 

“IT think the reason 
they won’t talk to us is 
they don’t have a leg to 
stand on,” Pippin said. 
“They know they are lag- 
ging in the standard and 
they don’t care... There 
is difference of opinion 
in Hopkins, but those 
who have managed the 
surgery program have 
kept this [policy of live 
animal use] in place de- 
spite all the wolves at 
their door.” 

Recently, PCRM at- 
tempted to start an ad 
campaign on Baltimore 
buses featuring the slo- 
gan “What does JHU 
have that 98 percent of 
schools don’t? Substan- 
dard Medical Education. 
JHU uses live animals to 


Rex, family ambassador, 
said. “This year, they re- 
ally tried to play up how 
awesome Baltimore is.” 
Hopkins traditions, in- 
cluding the annual First 
Night Ceremony, were 
restructured. This cer- 
emony had an “Embrace 
the ‘S’” theme: rather 
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teach human medicine.” 
However, the MTA con- 
sidered the slogan to be 
“political speech” and 
rejected this ad as well 
as two alternatives that 
PCRM proposed. 

Overall, De Pas con- 
siders Thursday’s dem- 
onstration to be a success 
because it garnered me- 
dia coverage and in do- 
ing so, increased aware- 
ness regarding Hopkins’ 
practices. 

“Hopefully after all 
this media that we’re 
getting, Ziegelstein and 
other officials at Johns 
Hopkins Medical School 
will respond to us and 
start a dialogue,” De 
Pas said. “We definitely 
think it’s time. Johns 
Hopkins is a well-known 
institution. We also 
think that they should 
have their medical train- 
ing up to par with their 
other aspects.” 

The News-Letter pre- 
viously covered the 
treatment of animals at 
Hopkins in its research 
facilities and medical 
school in greater depth 
in a May article. 


improve first-week freshman experience 


COURTESY OF EMILY HERMAN 
Gilman Hall was illuminated for an evening orientation ceremony. 


than lighting candles, 
new students wrote what 
made them unique on pa- 
per bags, placed tea lights 
in the bags, and set them 
up around Keyser Quad. 

“It’s kind of like, we all 
know ‘Johns’ is a weird 
name, but it’s a unique 
name,” Morris said. “So 
what is your ‘S’? What's 
that thing about you that 
makes you different or 
makes you special?” 

“T think it’s an easy 
way to unite the entire 
group without making 
it too specific. We all go 
here; that’s enough to 
unite this entire group of 
people,” she added. 

Embrace the ‘S’ also 
played a role in Orienta- 
tion publicity, as hashtags 
like #EmbraceTheS, 
#GoHop, #JHU2018 and 
#HomewoodBound were 
used leading up to, during 
and following Orientation. 
Pushing their social media 
presence, the Orientation 
Executive Staff introduced 
senior Hon-Wai Wong as 
the Marketing and Publi- 
cations Chair, a position 
Orientation did not have 
last year. . 

Wong designe a 
comic, which he posted 
on the Johns Hopkins 
Orientation Facebook 
page. The comic follows 
the Hopkins mascot Jay 
and his friend Bruiser, a 
mini-blue jay, touching 
upon the resources and 
culture that the Univer- 
sity has to offer. Other 
initiatives included 
painting a large Hopkins 
‘H’ on the Beach and de- 
signing move-in T-shirts, 
posters and giveaways. 
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Charles Commons 
struck with Insomnia 


COOKIES, rrom Al 
throughout the day. 
Many students, includ- 
ing sophomore Diana Li, 
have already eaten there 
multiple times. 

“T didn’t really reg- 
ister how great [Insom- 
nia Cookies] was until | 
ate my cookies, because 
they’re warm when you 
get them,” Li said. 

Insomnia Cookies 
worked with Homewood 
Student Affairs to acquire 
space for its store in the 
ground floor of Charles 
Commons, next to the 
33rd Street entrance. 

“The introduction 
of Insomnia Cookies in 
Charles Commons repre- 
sents the determination of 
President Daniels, work- 
ing with various groups 
within the university, to 
increase retail options for 
students in Charles Vil- 
lage,” Dennis O'Shea, the 
University’s Executive Di- 
rector of Media Relations, 
wrote in an email to The 
News-Letter. 

Similarly, the Univer- 
sity was involved in the 
placement of food venues 
below the Village Lofts 
during its construction 
and plans to play a part 
in the development of the 
vacant lot on the corner of 
St. Paul and 33rd Streets. 

For its part, Insomnia 
Cookies hopes to retain 
its current store far into 
the future. 

“We're looking forward 
to being on the Johns Hop- 
kins campus for many 
years,” Brock said. “It’s 


ppeen._. 
ove communiey” 


“Last week, Brock was 
on campus handing free 
cookie coupons to stu- 
dents and_ explaining 

-how people can collabo- 

rate with Insomnia Cook- 

‘ies for fundraiser events. 

‘The cookie store also 
gained publicity when 

tPresident Daniels, accom- 

panied by a cookie mon- 

* ster character, passed out 

* free cookie samples. 

at “We find that the best 

‘way to let people know 

“the brand and the cook- 

‘jes are by letting them 

‘taste [them] and that the 
- product really speaks for 

itself,” Brock said. 

_ Insomnia Cookies 

‘plans to use its email, 
Facebook site and Snap- 

_chat account to promote 

deals on its products in 

‘the future. Weekly deals 

~can also be found on its 
website. 

The company also re- 
cently launched an app, 
available for Androids 
and iPhones, which al- 
lows buyers to order 
cookies on their phone. 
Through Insomnia’s loy- 
alty program, customers 
earn one point for every 
dollar they spend, and 
get a $10 credit at In- 
somnia when they have 


"e 


racked up 100 points. 


warm, fresh cookies 
delivered until SAM 


a il 


, or ay 


a great couple of 


asia 
rs ae 


Additionally, parents 
can order cookie pack- 
ages, which 
Cookies then delivers to 
students. 

“The feedback I've 
heard has been very posi- 
tive. I’ve even heard of 
parents excited about 
a new option for sup- 
porting and encourag- 
ing their Johns Hopkins 
students long-distance,” 
O’Shea wrote. 


After tasting Insom- 


Insomnia | 


nia Cookies, many stu- | 


dents, including sopho- 
more Parker Dubee, plan 


to come back to the store 


during the year. 


“They're a bit of a 


pick-me-up,” Dubee 
said, adding, “It’s going 
to be a little difficult to 
get here when it starts 
snowing.” 

Li is also planning 
to buy more cookies 


throughout the school | 


year. 

Insomnia Cookies, 
which attracts students 
and Baltimore residents 
alike, receives the most 
customers after 8 p.m. 
It bakes the cookies in- 
house throughout the 


day, ensuring that they | 


NSF awards Priebe EAGER for neuroscience work 


are always served warm. 
So far, the store’s best- 
selling flavors include 
Chocolate Chunk, which 
happens to be Dubee’s fa- 
vorite, and White Maca- 
damia Nut, which is Li’s 
favorite flavor. 

The Hopkins _ loca- 
tion of Insomnia Cookies 
serves all of the desserts 
in the company’s inven- 
tory, along with milk 
azater.Lhe.s “cont 


Triple Chocolate Chunk, 
Chocolate Peanut Butter 
Cup and S’mores Deluxe. 


It also serves ice cream, | 


brownies, cookie cakes 
and “Cookiewiches” 
— two cookies with ice 
cream between them. The 
store will likely vary the 
ice cream flavors that it 
carries based on custom- 
ers’ demand. 

Insomnia Cookies 
is able to deliver all of 
these products mostly 
within Charles Village 
and campus; the exact 
delivery range can be 
found by inputting an 
address on the store’s 
website. Deliveries take 
30 to 45 minutes. 

Insomnia Cookies is 
open from 11 a.m. to 3 a.m. 
every day. It offers deliv- 
ery from 4 p.m. to 3 a.m. 
on weekdays and 1 p.m. to 
3 a.m. on weekends. 

Brock is enthusiastic 
about the store’s pros- 
pects and urges more 
Hopkins students to sam- 
‘ple Insomnia Cookies’ 
products. 

“They're warm, deli- 
cious and_ delivered,” 
Brock said. “We're there 
when you need us... 
whether you're feeding a 
craving or a crowd.” 


COOKIES | 


- Insomnia Cookies is situated at a side lobby of Charles Commons. 
RL Tn 4's “4 


and three deluxe cookies, 


search (EAGER) from thi 
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NEWS & FEATURES 


Institue for Computational Medicine Se 


LEON SANTHAKUMAR/ PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 


minar Series 


The Institute for Computational Medicine (ICM) began its lecture series, the Distinguished Seminar Series, 
on Sept. 2 with a talk from David Page of the University of Wisconsin-Madison. The research he presented 
_ on Tuesday deals with the intersection of machine learning and healthcare. He modeled his theories on this 
intersection on the use of Electronic Health Record data to forecast cardiac and adverse drug events. 


By SARI AMIEL 


News & Features Editor 


Professor and math- 
ematician Carey Priebe 
was one of 36 scholars to 
receive an Early Concept 
Grant for Explanatory Re- 


years, Priebe will receive 
a total of $300,000 to use 
for his research. 

The EAGER awards 
are designed to encourage 
research on how the ac- 
tivity of brain circuits af- 
fect human behavior and 
are one of many projects 
that the NSF has under- 
taken to further President 
Obama’s Brain Research 
through Advancing Inno- 
vative Neurotechnologies 
(BRAIN) initiative. 

The BRAIN initiative 
aims to promote the de- 
velopment of new tech- 


lig 


Over the course of two _ 


nologies that allow re- 
searchers to better study 
the complex dynamics 
of the brain. By aiding 
in the understanding of 
how people's brains store 
and use information, such 
technology could shed 
ht on brain disorders. 


iT) rly 


ard Hughes Medical Ine 


stitute, plans to use this 
grant to investigate, using 
statistical pattern recog- 
nition methods, how the 
connectivity of neurons 
in the brains of fruit flies 


affects the flies’ behavior. © 


“The human brain is 
way too complicated. to 
fully understand anytime 
soon,” Priebe said. “The 
fruit fly larvae is much 
simpler, so let’s start there. 
By examining fruit fly be- 
havior, perhaps our find- 
ings and methodologies 
will prove beneficial to the 
eventual understanding of 


_ fruit flies, recording 


the human brain. But this 
is a good place to start.” 
Last spring, Priebe and 
his colleagues also con- 
ducted novel research us- 
ing fruit flies. They stimu- 
lated certain neurons in 
various genetic lines of 


sorted the data generated 
by this experiment into 29 
types of behaviors. 

This study, which was 
published in the journal 
Science, demonstrated 
that nerve activation could 
be connected to behavior, 


a discovery that might be _ 


“ 


able to be extended to hu- 
mans in the future. 

Priebe belongs to sev- 
eral major academic orga- 
nizations, including the 
Institute of Mathematical 
Statistics, the Internation- 
al Statistical Institute and 
the Institute of Electrical 
and Electronics Engineers 


Y 


(IEEE). He has received 


the American  Statisti- 
cal Association Distin- 
guished Achievement 


Award and the McDon- 
ald Award for Excellence 
in Mentoring and Advis- 


science from San Diego 
State University and a 
Ph.D. in information 
technology from George 


Mason University. He 


_ now holds positions in 


the Department of Elec- 
trical and Computer 
Engineering, the De- 
partment of Computer 
Science, the Center for 
Imaging Science, the 
Human Language Tech- 
nology Center of Excel- 
lence and the Whitaker 
Biomedical Engineering 
Institute. 
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PAID ADVERTISEMENT 


Each year in Baltimore, an average of 
1,700 automobile accidents involve 


pedestrians. 


Don’t be a statistic. 
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ichard Lin- 
klater’s revo- 
lutionary 
epic ode to 

coming-of- 
age pushes the boundar- 
ies of all the conventions 
that we had come so used 
to associating with film. 
Films have traditionally 
served as an escape from 
the dreary bleakness of 
everyday life. 


Dazed and Confused 
(1993) and Before Sunrise 
(1995), have often been 


slow-paced, focusing 
and reflecting on the 
quotidian details of our 
lives that nearly all of 
us take for granted. 
Linklater’s films have 
a very pre-deterministic 
sort of feel; there 
great sense of 


is a 
cosmic 
comfort that pervades 


They are contempo- through his films, a 
rary statues, meant to sense of existential 
hold their place in time lightness that soothes 
and offer your soul 
movie- e e like a rip- 
Spon LOUIS Rosin. *< 
temporary the river 
glance, or ; ; on a cool 
outlet if M M Ads tion 
you will, USIC, oVvies morning 
into a life before the 
that is com- And More sun has 
pletely and risen. 
utterly dif- - BeOS Yi 


ferent from their own. 

Movies are tradition- 
ally meant to excite us, to 
stimulate us, to take us 
on a wild roller coaster 
ride of an adventure that 
we wouldn't actually be 
able to experience in real 
life. 

In Boyhood, (2014) Lin- 
klater does the exact op- 
posite of offer us an out- 
let. He essentially holds 
up a gigantic mirror in 
front of the audience 
and forces each viewer 
to empathize and relate 
to a part of the saga that 
is boyhood — or child- 
hood, rather — in 
or her own unique way. 
Boyhood is a film that is 
twelve years in the mak- 
ing. It is a journey that 
spans the ever-elusive 
companens of time and 


his 


mfinite amount 
of beauty in the mun- 
dane. 

Linklater is the kind 
of guy who likes to 
breathe out. His previ- 
ous films, including 


fete 


hood is an emotionally 
exhausting journey in 
which both nothing 
and everything happen 
simultaneously. The 
film follows Mason (El- 
lar Coltrane) from his 
bright-eyed days as a 
kindergartener all the 
way through his angsty 
departure to college. 
His mother (Patricia 
Arquette) is an indomi- 
table single mom who 
is just trying to give her 
children a better life, 
while the father (Ethan 
Hawke) plays an affable 
sweetheart who just 
could never quite get it 
together. The daughter 
(played by Linklater’s 
daughter Lorelei) 
is vibrant at first but 
tapers off towards her 


own 


teenage years, 
ish Pa 


err | I Ss 
Berepectire of ence 
beauty all around us is 
an early interaction be- 
tween a 10-year old Ma- 
son and his dad. 


Mason is _ staying 


at his father’s skuzzy 


& 


HIP HOP 
The next generation of COLUMNS is here. This is the place for restaurants, fashion, fitness, cooking, relationships, and lifestyle... (, 


The magic around us: boyhood 


COURTESY OF GLOBAL PANORAMA’ VIA FLICKR 
The movie ‘Boyhood’ was filmed over the span of twelve years. 


apartment; they are 
sleeping on couches 
in the living room as 
Samantha __ (Linklater) 
sleeps on the sole bed. As 
Mason and his father lay 
on their backs staring at 
the ceiling, Mason asks, 


are technically no elves 
in the world, we don’t 
need to look far to find 
magic; it surrounds us 
constantly. 

Boyhood is not a par- 
ticularly exciting film. It 
won't make your pulse 


Brandi. jump, but 
Plvemenis it might 
no real Kilms have make you 
magic in es shed a 
the world, traditionally tear. It is 
right? served as an escape sulceiihe.'¢ 
Like, this preciating 
second, from the dreary the hum- 
there’s no 4 i ro Pte ier Oya 
elves in bleakness of moments 
the world, everyday life. that slow- 
right? : ly co- 
Hakwe alesce to 


responds with another 
question. 


that lived alow 


the sea, 
weighed thousands of 


pounds and breathed 
water, (i.e. a whale), 
would he believe it was 
magical? While there 


form a life lived. While 
the film feels aimless 
at times ang: could be 


rector cai is a 
poignant trip that is as 
innovative as. it is nos- 
talgic. At a certain point 
it becomes hard to dis- 
tinguish between life on 
the screen and off. 


Welcome to 
the Sixties 


s fall ap- 

proaches, 

every fash- 

ion lover is 

forced to 
look at their closet and 
re-evaluate each and ev- 
ery item. As much as you 
may have loved the off- 
the-shoulder dresses and 
Bohemian babe inspired 
ensembles of summer, it 
is time to remove the clut- 
ter and make room for a 
whole new era... or rather 
the second era of the six- 
ties. 

The sixties heavily in- 
spire many of the new 
designer lines this fall. 
Whether 


The pivotal piece of 
the sixties wardrobe is 
the a-line dress. Here, 
pattern, color and de- 
signs are all up to you. 
The women of the six- 
ties had no qualms about 
these dresses, as they are 
essentially flattering on 
everyone. 

A pair of knee-high 
boots and an oversized 
coat can easily com- 
plete the look for both 


| day and nighttime wear. 


The bright colors fea- 
tured in Dior and Balen- 
ciaga’s lines prove that 
fall doesn’t necessarily 
mean a change in color 


| palette. 


| 


These “Dolly Bird 


Dresses” come in all de- 
signs and incorporate a 


personality into the out- 


fit. If you’re apprehen- 
sive about the statement 
boots, the traditional 
Chelsea boot with knee- 
high shares the 
same effect. 

The sixties style is 
largely about how the 
modern woman wants to 
portray herself. Wheth- 
er monochromatic or 
animal print, the sixties 
dress brings some his- 
tory into daily life. 

In order to fully com- 
plete the sixties persona, 
the designer lines have 

created a 


socks 


it is Yves ce sixties vibe 
Saint Lau- to their 
rent, Dior, Katharine beauty and 
or Valen- hair ee 
tino, the ap- R h Metallic 
proaching U er eyes, dra- 
fall lines . . matic cat 
Bie fete Lipstick & ig) be 
| wit wig- 

-esque lashes are 
the crn A Camera seen on the 
will bring ' runway of 
brightness several de- 
to even the coldest fall signers. For your hair, 
days. big waves, heavy bangs 


and braids are a good 
compliment to any out- 
fit. Basic nails and glow- 
ing skin complete the 
look for any woman. 

The best part of the 
sixties returning is the 
varying levels of dedi- 
cation to this trend. 
Whether it be small vin- 
tage pieces or full on 
Edie Sedgwick ensem- 
bles, each woman can 
immerse herself in this 
trer th fa pg 
Fall 214 is aif’ about 
celebrating the past and 
looking even better. So, 
put on your dress and 
don the cat eye, because 
Fashion Week is Swit 
approaching. tig 


SoundCloud announces plans to introduce advertising 


oundCloud, the 
Germany-based 
online audio dis- 
tribution _ plat- 
form, recently 
announced plans to in- 
troduce advertising to its 
website, with users being 
able to collect royalties as 
a result of such changes. 
To avoid any ads, one 
would be able to sign up 
for a premium account, 
which involves monthly 
payments. 
This move seems to be 
a part of a new licensing 
deal that SoundCloud 
has signed with a num- 


ber of entertainment 
companies, including 
some of the larger music 
publishing companies 
like Sony/ATV and BMG. 
Recent talks with major 
labels, such as Univer- 
sal and Warner, have not 
produced any deals yet, 
but decisions and news 
of this sort show the di- 


_ rection the company is 


taking. 

The success of Sound- 
Cloud, formed in 2007, 
was based on the very 
thing that the major re- 
cord companies have 
been fighting and strug- 


gling with for years: easy 
and free access to music. 

The internet has made 
it extremely easy to find, 
listen to and acquire new 
music, in addition to 
publishing and creating 
your own material. Poor 
album sales over time 
reflect how terribly the 
record industry has at- 
tempted to adapt to this 
new business environ- 
ment created by the in- 
ternet. 

Wasting its time on 
harshly punishing con- 
sumers for file sharing 
and piracy, and on find- 


COURTESY OF TOREY VIA FLICKR 
es _ Sound is inti advertising into their music streaming program as well as premium accounts. 


ing ways to increase 
their profits as they ig- 
nore the need to better 
support their artists, 
the record industry is in 


desperate need of inter- 


nal repair. 

Recent reports state 
that the 3.97 million al- 
bums that were sold 
across the country over 
the past seven days is 
the smallest weekly sum 
since 1991, when the 
Nielsen SoundScan first 


even started tracking 
that data. 
Additionally,  infor- 


mation over the past fi- 
nancial quarters show 
a significant downward 
decline, dropping from 
averages of 4.75 million 
units in the first quarter 
to 4.55 million units in 
the second quarter, to 
4.2 million in the first 
eight weeks of the pres- 
ent third quarter. 

SoundCloud, _ being 
one of the many things 
that the record industry 
sees as a source of its. 
financial woes, is imple- 
menting this ad service. 
in order to avoid any po- 
tential lawsuits with the 
major recording compa- 
nies. 

Generating profits to 
pay for royalties is defi- 
nitely an attempt to pla- 


. cate the major labels, as 


well as joining the ranks 
of streathing compa- 


nies like Spotify, which — 


are trying to further le- 
gitimize the relatively 
new business of music 


streaming. 

However, this slug- 
gish attempt by the 
recording industry in 
profiting off of online 
streaming is still not go- 
ing to directly benefit 
the artists. Many artists, 


to pay money to avoid 
them, the artist still is 
not being supported ef- 
fectively. 

This is still lining the 
pockets of business bu- 
reaucrats who have not 
created anything nor 


includ- done much 
ing Thom . to improve 
Yorke of Alex or provide 
Radiohead : better ac- 
and Pamon cess to mu- 
crevows — UFOWIEZ sc °™ 
120 al- ile 
axie 500, ' one can't 
have com- M USIX RX have as 
plained much _in- 
about how fluence as 


little the streaming com- 
panies actually pay the 
artists. 

As of now, Spotify 
only gives around half 
a cent per listen, while 
Pandora pays less than 
a third of a cent. How- 


ever, most of these roy-° 


alties still go straight to 
the label, with the artists 
receiving a small cut as 
divided up by the label. 

In the end, only the 
major labels acquire a 
significant amount of 
money from these ser- 
vices, as indie labels and 
artists struggle to get 
much of anything. There 
isn’t much proof to show 
SoundCloud will not do 
the same, promoting this 
unfortunate trend. 

As a consumer, these 
events are putting us 
into a more uncomfort- 
able position; even if one 


puts up with the annoy- 


ance of ads and having 


os 


desired as a consumer 
on the decisions made 
by large corporate enti- 
ties, there are still some 
“proactive” things you 
can do. 

Whether or not you 
stream music for free or 
you pay, do not forget 
to actually purchase an 
album or song, digitally 
or physically, once in a 
while; it doesn’t hurt to 
own something you've 
listened to countless 
times. 

Go to concerts. Buy 
merchandise at said 
shows. Tell your friends 
about your favorite. 
bands and musicians 
and drag them along to 
their shows. Hear the 
music that your friends 
enjoy... This is not new 


‘information, but is prob- 


ably the most efficient 
way one can support the 
artists as the recording 


industry fails todo so. 


* 
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his past sum- 


mer, (my last 
and, sadly, 
only summer 


spent wander- 
ing in Baltimore’s heavy 
heat) I finally learned and 
realized what it means to 
be part of this city’s food 
culture. 
| worked (and still do) 
at Fleet Street Kitchen, 
one of Baltimore’s best 
restaurants and one of 
the five establishments of 
Bagby Restaurant Group. 
I work as part of support 
staff and am respon- 
sible for cutting bread, 
bussing and setting ta- 


day of every month be- 
cause of industry night 
at Salt. 

It was fascinating hear- 
ing about the different 
restaurants in Baltimore, 
too, fram why Pabu in the 
Four Seasons was clos- 
ing to how a certain res- 
taurant in Hampden was 
ripping off Bobby Flay 
recipes. 

I felt a part of it all; I 
wanted to be a part of it 
all. I couldn’t wait for 
the school year to start, 
to finish my last year at 
Hopkins and to go to 
culinary school, where I 
could finally plunge the 


bles, run- entirety of 
ning food, myself into 
steaming the food 
tablecloths I imbibed the world. 
and prepar- Eel evet 
ing amuse- restaurant Street’ fo- 
bouches :; Seas cuses on 
for dining industry like I Lote-adlly 
roomguests. was suffering sourced, 
I was ec- : farm-to- 
static with from service table —cui- 
my new job; industrv sine. We get 
I had never Ss many of our 
worked in dehydration... ingredients 
a restaurant from our 
before, but it own Cun- 


had always 

been my dream (I would 
have even been happy 
doing the job for free). I 
was finally surrounded 
by people, — whether it 
be the chefs, servers or 
managers, — who cared 
enough about food to sur- 
round themselves with 
it every day. I was over- 
whelmed. 

I imbibed the restau- 
rant industry like I was 
suffering from service 
industry dehydration for 
the past 20 years and had 

a 


eek hows 
‘silverware until — 


8 
1 a.m. I enjoyed the sin- 


gularity in having my 
weekends be Mondays 
and Tuesdays. I looked 
forward to the first Sun- 


ningham 
Farms, and whatever 
we can't get from there, 
we buy from other local 
farms. 

Our menu is incred- 
ibly seasonal, and it was 
this factor (alongside be- 
ing alone in Baltimore 
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HIP HOP 


BUT ALSO observations, lists, thoughts, feelings, missed connections, haikus, confessions, furtive glances and, of course, sex. 


A summer in Baltimore's culinary world A mundane roadtrip 


Local Baltimorian cuisine offers fresh, seasonal ingredients that open flavoriul doorways 


COURTESY OF JEFF KUBINA VIA FLICKR. | 


Farmer's markets offer a bounty of heirloom tomatoes in summer. 


ket and buy at least one 
food I had never given 
much of a chance and an- 
other that was exception- 
ally seasonal. 

I bought bunches of 
radishes, purple basil, the 
sweetest strawberries I 
have ever had (sadly, due 
to the cold winter, straw- 
berry season was incred- 
ibly short), - gooseberries, 
candice grapes, corn from 
the Eastern Shore, Chero- 
kee Purple heirloom to- 
matoes and the list goes 
on. 

One time, I even 
bought 15 pounds of lo- 
cal peaches because the 
seconds (a farmer’s mar- 


Camille Tambunting 
A Bite of Baltimore 


for three months) that 


farmer’s market every 
‘week and truly teach my- 
self what it means to eat 
local. 

Every Saturday morn- 
ing, I would walk to the 
Waverley Farmer’s Mar- 


“ ket term used for fruit 
ished inspired n me to” go to the that’s a little overripe or 


bruised) were so cheap. 
I pickled vegetables, 
made jams, cooked mo- 
starda. 

I became obsessed. 
I was starting to really 
understand why the 


farm-to-table, local and 
seasonal movement was 
sweeping the culinary 
world; it just made sense. 
Cook with strawberries 
when they’re the sweet- 
est, and take advantage 
of the summer months 
when you can easily find 


20 types of heirloom to- | 


matoes. But to be honest 
I felt, well, bad. 


It was my last sum- | 


mer in Baltimore, and 
I was only now fully 


experiencing what the | 


Chesapeake region had 
to offer. 

But with whatever re- 
gret I may have for not 
taking more advantage 
of Maryland produce 
during my time here, I’m 
excited to see what the 


change of the seasons | 


has to offer. I’m even 
more excited for wherev- 
er I will find myself next 
year and the local pro- 


duce it’ll have to offer. 


Despite —_ everything, 
however, I’m glad I al- 
lowed myself the oppor- 


' tunity to spend one sum- 


mer, however transient 
it felt, surrounded com- 


A9 


proves illuminating 


he last sum- 

mer ° of my 

undergradu- 

ate career was 

colorful, but 
the brightest memory 
was my family trip to 
Florida. 


Before I returned 
home for the summer, 
my mom _ impulsively 


planned a family trip to 
Florida; it had been five 
years since our last one, 
and during that time, 
we had already gotten 
three new additions to 


phones on. This didn’t 
stop Alej from roaming 
about the car and _ talk- 
ing to us. Every once in 
a while, I would catch 
my dad laughing and fig- 
ured Alej said something 
funny. 

Turned out she was 
having whole conversa- 
tions with herself con- 
cerning her princess 
status, and she decided 
that we should call her 
Elsa from now on. If that 
wasn’t enough, she went 
on to demand that I ex- 


the clan. plain to 
Teyhy € e her the 
plan in- A d G point 
volved man a arCla of floss- 
rent- ing. She 
ing a Fi B would 
15-pas- am qm then 
senger Tt. Aut ve 
| van so domly 
all 10 of us could pile in turn to me with her 


pletely and solely by bites | 


of Baltimore. 


What does TV have to offer this fall? 


know that sum- 

mer is ending 

when I begin to 

get excited for all 

the television I 
plan to watch. Whether 
I will have time for it is 
a different story, but the 
line-up for this fall is en- 
ticing. 

I know it is hard to 

have faith in new shows 
these days because so 
many of them get can- 
celed. Although this 
may be true, I find that 
I am drawn to the stars 
in the following shows 
because I am already a 
fan of their work, and 
getting to watch them 
week after week will be 
a treat. 
I'll start my list with 
the first new show I 
heard about, Gotham 
(Fox). Bret McKenzie 
stars as future Police 
Commissioner of Go- 
tham City, Jim Gordon. 
The premise of the show 
is that Gordon is a fledg- 
ling detective whose 
life changes when he 
investigates the murder 
of young Bruce Wayne's 
parents. - 

I think McKenzie will 
do a great job in this 
role because he is sin- 


~ cere but edgy. The show 


also plans to portray the 
origins of the Riddler, the 


Repos and Catwoman, 


_ to name a few villains. 
I absolutely jumped on 
_ the Batman bandwagon 


oy 
By sett 
bats: 2 


a few years ago, and af- 
ter a summer of extensive 
promos, I hope the show 


lives up to the hype. 
Another — superhero 
show coming to the 


small screen is The Flash 
on the CW. What mostly 
caught my eye was its 
star, Grant Gustin, who 
played Sebastian Smythe 


ecutive producers, and I 
predict a hit. 

My intense drama 
pick is Gracepoint (Fox), 
which is the revamped 
American version of the 
British show Broadchurch 
(BBC America). Both star 
David Tennant, who is 
perfect. The show cen- 
ters around a child’s ho- 


Elizabeth Sherwood 
My Favorite Things 


on Glee. I love superhe- 


roes, but he specifically. 


is the reason why I will 
watch this show. It was 
only a matter of time 
before he landed a star- 
ring role. I look forward 
to staring at his face ev- 
ery week and at the next 
Comic Con. 

I will see anything 
with Viola Davis, so I 
will definitely be watch- 
ing How to Get Away With 
Murder (ABC). She plays 
a law professor " with 
questionable morals who 
takes no prisoners. Alfred 
Enoch, Dean Thomas in 
the Harry Potter movies, 
and Matt McGorry from 
Orange is the New Black 
also star. 

I have faith in this 
show because it must 
be good enough to pull 


Davis to TV. Shonda 


Rhimes is one of the ex- 


micide in a small, coastal 
California town. Tennant 
and Anna Gunn from 
Breaking Bad play the de- 
tectives on the case, and 
Michael Pena plays the 
boy’s father. 

Iam a huge fan of The 
Killing (Netflix), so I think 
that Gracepoint will fill 
this niche well, even if it 
only lasts 10 episodes. 

For every gritty homi- 
cide drama, I need about 


three comedies to’ keep 


me centered. This brings 
me to Mulaney. Mulaney, 
Mulaney, Mulaney. 1 am 
such a fan of John Mu- 
laney’s work that I was 
thrilled to hear that he 
got his own show on Fox. 
Its multi-camera, sitcom 
style and laugh tracks 
go against everything | 
stand for, and I wonder 
if this kind of program 


_is the right style for him. 


But I need this show to 
be popular enough in the 
beginning that it has a 
chance to find its groove 
and everyone can see 
how amazing John Mu- 
laney is. 

My childhood hero 
Martin Short stars along 
with Nasim  Pedrad, 
which only gives me 
more reasons to watch. I 
hope other people watch 
too. 

There are also plenty 
of shows I already know 
I love, and I can’t wait to 
keep watching. I’m very 
pumped to see how Parks 
and Recreation will handle 
the seventh and last sea- 
son, as well as the time 
jump that shocked view- 
ers in the spring finale. I 
don’t want this show to 


_ end, but I know the last 


season will wrap up won- 
derfully. 

The Mindy Project 
(Fox) is hilarious, unique 
and one of my favorite 
ensemble comedies of 
all time. We have to wait 
until January for the 10th 


_season of It’s Always Sun- 


ny in Philadelphia (FXX), 
unfortunately. But, until 
then, we have the sixth 
season of The League 
(FXX). I hope the old 
shows will continue to 
make me happy. 

I wish the new shows 
good luck. It’s a tough 
business, but I feel that a 


lot of these have potential 


and will make it. 


and have the whole road 
trip experience. Fortu- 
nately and* unfortunate- 
ly, the money issue of 
the van showed my mom 
that it would be better to 
use our own van. This 
ultimately 


mouth open so I could 

check for plaque. 
Between _ incorrectly 
assuming what Alej 
wanted and Ahava ask- 
ing me for my iPod, I 
didn’t think the car ride 
would ever 


a huge deal because this 
van had already taken 


ius to Florida and back 


before, and if it got the 


“stamp of approval from 


my dad, we were all for 
it. I mean, this man man- 
aged to keep a 15-year- 
old Dodge caravan with 
over 275,000 miles in 
mint condition. 

We left home at 5:30 


| in the morning, and for 


a few blissful hours, ev- 
eryone was asleep. Of 
course, nothing lasts for- 
ever, so I was woken up 
by three-year-old Ale- 
jandra caressing my face 
with her feet. Not the 
worst way to wake up, 
but not preferred. 

At our first rest stop, 
Alejandra was my bath- 
room buddy. She was so 
fascinated with toilets 
that she had to flush it be- 
fore she even used it, but 
God forbid one flushed 
on its own. ; 

Back on the road and 
taking cues from my 
brother, I put my head- 


resulted end. But 
in my sis- once nine 
ter’s two So I found Eek OV Crk 
daughters, ; ame 
| Alejandra myself looking abana and 
and Ahava, at my nieces and they both 
coming : knocked 
with my wanting to show _ out, I was 
parents, reminded 
me and my and teach them of earlier 
brother in to be strong... in the sum- 
the van. mer when 
N o w I went to 
this wasn’t a poetry 


slam. | had heard a poem 
concerning women in so- 
ciety. 

I couldn't justly con- 
vey how the poet spit her 
work, but a huge point 
was how modern women 
still prefer to have boys 
for children. The poet 
looked up to the ceiling 
and asked God to send 
her all the girls because 
she was up to be the 
mother of dragons. 

So I found myself 
looking at my nieces and 
wanting to show and ’ 
teach them to be strong 
and to protect them no 
matter how many times 
they would go on to argue 
with me during the trip. 

Even with the restless 
trip to and from Florida, 
the traumatizing bee 
sting in Animal King- 
dom and riding the Tow- 
er of Terror six times, 
our family trip was the 
highlight of my summer. 
Hope everyone enjoyed 
theirs, and cheers to a 
new year! 


COURTESY OF AMY KELLOGG VIA FLICKR 
The drive to ib can be long, flat and tiresome, to say the least. 
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Orientation changes are appreciated 


The Editorial Board would like to 
commend the fall 2014 Orientation 
staff for the new changes to this 
year’s program. These changes in- 
clude eliminating the Peer Ambas- 
sador (PA) program and replacing 
it with the First Year Mentor (FYM) 
program, as well as building a new 
organizational structure to address 
the traditional chaos of past move- 
in days. These adaptations, among 
many others, have vastly improved 
the Orientation program. 

We all remember the chaos of 
our first day at Hopkins under the 
old program. We struggled to find 
meetings in buildings we didn't 
know and often found ourselves 
hopelessly lost. Furthermore, many 
of us did not even attend all of the 
voluntary Orientation events. We 
assumed and accepted that Orien- 
tation was as much our personal 
responsibility as it was the school’s. 
The new program, however, ad- 
dresses many of these issues and 
gives our new students a warmer 
welcome to all aspects of life at 
Hopkins. 

The most striking feature of this 
year’s FYM program is a new, con- 
densed meeting schedule. PA ses- 
sions used to meet once a week, 
and naturally, attendance fell off 
very quickly after the first or sec- 
ond meeting. The new FYM pro- 
gram offers similar informational 


meetings in a significantly tighter 
~ time frame. The Class of 2018 had 


the majority of their meetings dur- 
ing the Orientation period itself. 
Meeting attendance this year sky- 
rocketed, and as a result, First Year 
Mentors had more of an opportuni- 


July 22 marked the Homewood 
Campus debut of Insomnia Cook- 
ies, a national bakery chain with 
late-night hours and delivery ser- 
vice. The idea for Insomnia Cook- 
ies originated at the University of 
Pennsylvania in the dorm room of 
then-student Seth Berkowitz. Since 
its founding in 2003, the popular 
chain has been selling and deliver- 
ing freshly-baked cookies to indi- 
viduals and companies at over 50 
locations. 

The Editorial Board welcomes 
the University’s effort to increase 
retail options for students near 
campus. Apart from the 24-hour 
Subway and University Market 
(Uni Mini) on St. Paul Street, late- 
night snacking hubs are few and 
far between. In the week and a half 
following Orientation, the cookies 
have been well-received by return- 
ing students. The Board particular- 
ly commends the bakery’s conve- 
nient location on the ground floor 
of Charles Commons, which places 
it in the heart of Charles Village 
and makes it easily accessible to the 
majority of undergraduates. 

However, with the administra- 
tion’s recent emphasis on provid- 

ing nutritious dining, including 
the introduction of the Bon Appétit 
Management Company to campus 
just last year, we wonder why the 
Eaversity did not select a healthier 


ty to help our new students adjust 
to college life. 

The Editorial Board was in ac- 
cord that the new Orientation staff 
seems to have struck the right bal- 
ance between overbearing and 
laissez-faire. Had they included too 
much programming, overwhelmed 
first-year students might eschew 
the rigid structure imposed upon 
them — not enough programming 
and students wouldn't receive the 
necessary information that the pro- 
gram was crafted to provide. This 
year’s Orientation program struck 
a balance between the two and 
gave students just the right amount 
of unstructured time to enjoy their 
freedom, yet still provided enough 
programming to convey a wealth 
of relevant information about all 
aspects of college life. 

This should not be taken as 
a criticism of previous Orienta- 
tion programs; all the members 
of the Editorial Board have very 
fond memories of our first weeks 
at Hopkins. Additionally, we were 
pleased to find out that many of the 
speakers and events we enjoyed in 
the older programs continued this 
year. Put simply, we appreciate 
how hard the new staff has worked 
to develop solutions to logistical 
mishaps that were not previously 
recognized as important issues. 

Even if the new Orientation staff 
didn’t solve all the problems of the 
old program, they certainly gave 
it a noble attempt and took many 
steps in the right direction. We look 
forward to seeing this progress 
continue in next year’s Orientation 
program. 


Insomnia Cookies: bad for healthy lifestyle 


alternative. Frozen yogurt, for in- 
stance, with its various flavors and 
toppings, would have satiated our 
sweet tooth while simultaneously 
offering a more balanced range of 
choices. 

It is no secret that college cam- 
puses are breeding grounds for 
poor dietary decisions. Maintain- 
ing a healthy lifestyle can some- 
times be harder than passing an 
Orgo final. We've all heard of the 
notorious “Freshman Fifteen,” but 
the real issue we neglect to con- 
sider is the regularity with which 
such unhealthy lifestyles continue 
after graduation. With this pat- 
tern in mind, many schools across 
the country are seeking to develop 
health initiatives and education 
programs that will assist students 
in making better lifestyle choices 
and forming good habits. 

Why, then, would Hopkins 
choose Insomnia Cookies? Yes, 
the cookies surely taste good. The 
temptation to indulge, however, is 
already rampant, and practicing 
moderation is even more difficult 
when our bodies are compromised 
by lack of sleep. Of course, a couple 
of chocolate chip cookies every so 
often won't do much damage, but 
the Editorial Board maintains that 
a store catering to stressed -and 
sleep-deprived college students can 
hardly be conducive to moderation. 
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By WILL MARCUS 


The technological progres- 
sion that affects our day-to-day 
lives is a double-edged sword. 
One side of it bestows us with 
unprecedented convenience, 
while the other side makes the 
chinks in our armor ever more 
apparent. In other words, tech- 
nologies that simplify our lives 
do so at the cost of privacy. 
These "chinks in our armor" can 
best be described as all the stu- 
pid stuff-we do that we'd never 
tell Grandma about. These are 
the same stupid things that our 
parents did. I hate to say it, but 
these are also probably the same 
stupid things that your grandma 
did too. Your parents didn't have 
Facebook profiles when they 
were our age; heck, they didn't 
even have digital cameras. Your 
grandma's "Instagram" is the 
current logo of our Instagram. 
The older generations were no 
better or worse than we are; they 
just didn’t have the means to 
document their youthful sense 
of adventure. 

We are the first generation of 
young adults on Earth to have 
constantly updated, highly- 
detailed, electronic autobiog- 
raphies. Sure we all try to edit 
the content of our electronic 
records, but our control is lim- 
ited when others can jump on 
our typewriters and publish 
whatever they want, whenever 
they want. It would appear as 
if much of our autobiographi- 
cal material is crowd-sourced. 
Records of our parents’ proud 
moments in their young adult 
lives can.be found in a physi- 
cal-photo album. Records of 


ur parents’ debauchery never 


existed. Our generation is dif- 
ferent: records of both our 


be easily found wit 

few clicks on Facebook. 
Digital photographs of all of 
us will be easily accessible for 
the rest of our lives as soon as 
they are shared to any medium 


connected to the Internet — and 
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JHU undergrad experience 


mediums include 


Cloud storage. 


now these 

I know this is nearly impos- 
sible to believe coming from 
the mouth of a 20-year-old guy, 
but I actually haven't looked at 
the leaked Jennifer Lawrence 
nude pictures that took the In- 
ternet by storm this weekend. 
I have abstained from looking 
up these viral pictures simply 
because I firmly believe in the 
right to privacy and couldn't 
support some malicious hacker 
who violated several individu- 
als' rights in the most egregious 
way possible. These celebrities 
did absolutely nothing wrong. 
They had no reason to suspect 
that "iCloud,” a service from 


, one of the most influential soft- 


ware companies in the world, 
could ever be completely com- 
promised. Yet, their most inti- 
mate photographs, undoubted- 
ly intended for the eyes of only 
specific people, reached all the 
corners of the world in just one 
day. Their celebrity status cer- 
tainly painted targets on their 
backs, but this kind of privacy 
breach threatens all of us. The 
best way to react to this infuri- 
ating situation is to really think 
about the fact that any time 
you find yourself between the 
panels of a camera shutter, that 
moment in time will probably 
be eternal. So be conscious of 
the potential future congress- 
man or high-profile CEO in you 
before you let anyone take any 
kind of unsavory photograph 
of you, because it will very 
likely come back to bite you at 
the worst time imaginable. 

I am not suggesting that we 
all don tin foil hats and never 
post anything to the Internet 
again, or that we carry a morph 
suit with us at all times so we 
can be ever ready for anony- 


also come in a broad array 
of colors and patterns to suit 
every individual. At the risk of 
coming off as condescending, I 
only suggest that you live your 
digital lives even more carefully 


- that's not bad advice either, and 


than you live your actual ones. 
Assume that anything you post 
on the internet will be easily 
accessible by all of your future 
employers — because it will be. 
I also realize that much of your 
potential career-compromising 
content will probably be posted 
by others and then "tagged" to 
you. Indeed, there isn't much 
you can do to remove content 
others have written and pub- 
lished in your digital autobiog- 
raphy, but we can all hope may- 
be that every one of us will have 
enough similar dirty laundry in 
our digital closet to change per- 
ceptions about what is deemed 
acceptable in the future. 

Cloud storage is just one ex- 
ample of the price we pay for 
convenience. It allows us to up- 
load our private files to a port- 
folio accessible from any system 


By CARISSA ZUKOWSKI 


I envy the individuals who 
claim to have had butterflies 
fluttering in their stomachs be- 


| fore their first day of college. 


connected to internet. The days | 


of having to go home to retrieve 


a file from your home PC have | 


been over for years. Even now, 
emailing a file to yourself is con- 
sidered an archaic method to 
retrieve a file on another system. 
The labor-saving convenience 
of Cloud computing is undeni- 
able. However, as an unfortu- 
nate group of female celebrities 
recently discovered, a system 
in which your data is accessible 


from any computer means just | 
that: anyone with a computer 


can potentially invade your pri- 
vacy. Please don't think that Iam 
against labor-saving software 
innovations. I am just advocat- 
ing that we all be conscious of 
the ever-increasing risks that 
accompany the ever-increasing 
connectivity of our lives. All we 
can really do is to try and make 
sure content we might regret 
will never reach the indelible 
annals of the digital record hall. 
You never know when Grandma 


mous debauche ; — though will find your profile and send 


you a friend request. 


Will Marcus is a junior study- 
ing International Studies and mi- 
noring in Economics and Spanish. 


From what I remember about 
my experience a little over a 
year ago, my body was staging 
a coup against itself. I was bor- 
derline paralyzed with fear of 
the unknown as I was pulled 
from my car outside of Wolman 
last fall. In all honesty, I barely 
can remember my orientation 
experience; it was all a blur of 
confusion and _ disorganiza- 
tion. I remember wandering 
the back side of the Rec Cen- 
ter trying to find Bloomberg 
for my first Peer Ambassador 
(PA) meeting; upon finding the 
room, my PA that was nowhere 
to be found. I gave up on the 


| orientation process after that. I 


He is the Opinions Editor for The | 


News-Letter. 


guess I was on my own, along 
with a thousand other new 
kids. 

This year, however, the Class 
of 2018 and new transfer stu- 
dents experienced a revamped 
and refreshed Orientation. 
Many drastic changes were 


. made to this fall’s Orientation, 


including a formal welcome as- 
sembly, Discovering Baltimore 
field trip and a new First Year 
Mentoring program. Led by 
Associate Dean of Campus Pro- 
gramming Tiffany Sanchez and 
Executive Chair of Orientation 
Brandie Morris ‘15, along with 
the other orientation staff, the 
Univeristy’s Orientation pro- 
gram made a new name for it- 
self this year with an infectious 
energy that was impossible to 
ignore during the first week 
back on campus. 

One of the biggest changes 
to the freshman orientation ex- 
perience was the new role of 
the First Year Mentor (FYM). 
The FYM title replaced the role 
of the PA with which most up- 
perclassman are familiar. Prior 
to this year, the role of the PA 


The necessity of independent student journalism 


By ALEX YAHANDA 


This is somewhere around 
the 100th opinion column I have 
written, though it is my first for 
The News-Letter. And, in mov- 
ing from one paper (The Uni- 
versity of Virginia’s The Cavalier 
Daily) to another, I have been 
thinking about the importance 
of independent student jour- 
nalism for a well-functioning 
student body. This sentiment, 
I hope, is a 
timely one, as 
riew students 
are becoming 
acclimated to 
Hopkins. With 
any luck, they 
will also come 
to appreciate 
the benefits 
created by a 
college news- 
paper. 

To frame 
the importance 
of student journalism, it should 
be noted that college newspa- 
pers — just like commercial 
newspapers face uncer- 
tain horizons. Notably, papers 
across the country are finding it 
increasingly difficult to secure 
advertising revenue. This has 
convinced many papers to shift 
towards fewer print editions 
and more online content. Yet 
such concessions are not per- 
fect solutions — maintaining a 
website, of course, still requires 
some money. Other papers have 
used their schools’ student bod- 
ies for funding through dona- 
tions or fees. In some cases, 

‘papers have faced near extinc- 
tion. These challenges facing 
student journalism bring forth 


After all, who better 
to publish articles 
encapsulating the 
ethos of the student 
experiences than the 
students themselves? 


two important concepts. First, 
it is important that students na- 
tionwide embrace their college 
newspapers as unique avenues 
for disseminating information 
and enacting change among 
their peers. Next, students 
should be eager to financially 
help their student newspapers, 
if necessary. 

In many ways, student jour- 
nalism occupies a singular 
place among other kinds of 


media. Sure, 
external news 
sources can 


report on cam- 
pus activities, 
but a college’s 
newspaper is 


its own  stu- 
dent popula- 
tion. After all, 
who better to 


publish —_ar- 
ticles  encap- 
sulating the 


ethos of student experiences 
than the students themselves? 
A newspaper that diligently 
and accurately covers school 
happenings is able to distill 


‘down its university’s culture 


i 


into useful articles and expo- 
sés. A school’s students shape 


its paper in different ways, 


yielding unique content be- 
tween institutions and diverse 
perspectives of what matters 
among individual students. 
And, importantly, these are fo- 
rums where civility, truth and 
evidence-backed debate are 
still respected. This is unlike 
news and opinions circulated 
via social media, which have 
a proclivity to devolve into ad 
hominem attacks or illogical 


the expert on — 


arguments. If nothing else, stu- 


dent body participation in col-. 


lege newspapers will maintain 
a respectable way of effectively 
presenting information. 

Moreover, since student 
newspapers are able to accu- 
rately depict student life while 
retaining inherently personal 
associations with each _ sto- 
ry, each paper is a powerful 
tool for producing beneficial 
change within a student body. 
This can be understood by 
comparing a college newspaper 
to a national publication. We’ve 
all seen mainstream news re- 
ports centering on supposedly 
hot-button college topics like 
the dangers of Greek life or 
the perceived hookup culture 
among young adults. While 
these stories may be informa- 
tive, they often fail to impact 
readers on any meaningful 
level. Students scoff at articles 
that come across as speculation 
about fads that either do not 
exist or are not unique to cur- 
rent college life. Sweeping gen- 
eralities are sometimes hard to 
take seriously. 

A college newspaper, on the 
other hand, discusses events 
that occur specifically within 
the confines of a community 
to which most of its readers 
are bonded — their university. 
As a result, there is recogniz- 
able context behind each ar- 
ticle. Suddenly, stories involve 
classmates or friends. Faces 
are put easily to situations and 
students feels more attached to 
everything they read. To give a 
relevant example, student jour- 
nalism has been — and will 
continue to be —_ especially 


potent in publicizing a subject 


germane to all students: sexual 
assault on college campuses. 
Although the national media 
has been reporting on this sub- 
ject for some time, grassroots 
opinion columns: and news 
pieces by student publications 
have been commendably work- 
ing to spread awareness by forc- 
ing students to confront the is- 
sue as it presents itself on their 
individual campuses. Taking 
an overt stance against sexual 
assault has grown to be more 
commonplace as students see 
their peers becoming increas- 
ingly vocal. Again, newspaper 
articles here can have a stronger 
impact than informal posts or 
arguments. 

Thus, we come to my second 
point, the one about financial- 
ly supporting college papers. 
Since student journalism can 
function as a necessary conduit 
by which students can convey 
their thoughts and opinions, a 
healthy student body should 
have no qualms about helping 
its school paper raise money. 
Students need a_university- 
centered forum to cover and 
comment on their own lives 
without restrictions (remember 
that a financially independent 
student paper can function un- 
constrained by the wills of any 
administrators). Otherwise, an 
important source of criticism, 
information spreading and en- 
lightening ‘debate may become 
endangered in the not-so-dis- 
tant future. I’d say preventing 
that from happening is worth a 
few bucks each. 


Alex Yahanda is currently ob- 


taining his Master’s Degree in Bio- 
technology from Johns Hopkins. 


j 


All 


With the exception of editortals, 
the opinions expressed here are those 
of the contributors. They are not 
necessarily those of The Johns 
Hopkins News-Letter. 


was a glorified resumé en- 
hancement; the title of “Peer 
Ambassador” sounds relevant, 
but when push came to shove, 
it was more likely that the PA 
was fulfilling a Greek require- 
ment rather than genuinely 
being invested in transitioning 
the incoming students to col- 
lege life. This year’s FYMs went 
through extensive leadership 
training and workshops to fa- 
cilitate meaningful group dis- 
cussion. But most importantly, 
they were led by charismatic 
and enthusiastic individuals 
who believed in the importance 
of Orientation. Orientation is 
meant to push people out of 
their comfort zone and into 
their learning zones; it is an ad- 
justment period where no one 
really knows what's going on 
and everyone learns together 
and from one another. Perhaps 
this is an idealized fantasy, but 
no matter, because Orientation 
is consciously constructed to 
aid in the transition to life as a 
Hopkins student. 

The effort that went into this 
year’s Orientation is what im- 
presses me. I was struck by the 
attention to detail and the goal 
to really impact the incoming, 
class. Fortunately, I was able 
to be a part of Orientation 
through the FYM program, 
and I was shown a different 
side of the University. Hear- 
ing Dean of Student Life Terry 
Martinez and Vice Provost for 
Student Affairs Kevin Shol- 
lenberger talk about the initia- 
tives moving forward for the 
undergraduate program made 
me excited about this upcom- 
ing year. Both were willing to 
take time out of their hectic 
days and address a room of 
50 or so half-asleep volunteer 
mentors to personally explain 
why we were crucial to orien- 
tation because they believed in 
the value of the undergraduate 
experience. 

Hopkins is a renowned in- 
stitution of learning. However, 
this prestige is often immedi- 
ately linked to its world-class 
teaching hospital. People as- 
sume that those attending 
are interested in a career in 
medicine or research, but our 
undergraduate student body 
is composed of so much more 
than pre-meds. The diversity 
of the Homewood campus is 
what people fall in love with 
and it is how secondary majors 
are born. The individual’s pur- 
suit of knowledge is a driving 
factor in our school’s success. 
This year in particular, Presi- 
dent Ronald J. Daniels and 
his administration have dem- 
onstrated. a sincere intention 
to improve the undergraduate 
experience by engendering a 
genuine sense of school pride 
and spirit. There is also the fo- 
cus to eliminate the cutthroat 
stereotype associated with our 
academics. During Orienta- 
tion, this was evident as the 
stairs of Shriver were packed 
with cheering upperclassmen, 
greeting the freshmen to their 
first assembly. Rain or shine, 
the Orientation staff and the 
administration are determined 
to put a new foot forward this 
year with an emphasis on stu- 
dent life here at Homewood. 

The changes made to Ori- 
entation give me hope that the 
goals to make Homewood a 
more spirited and involved 
community will become real- 
ity. Only time will tell if change 
will be brought to this borough 
of Charles Village, but real 
change is also created by the 
individual. So “embrace your S” 
this upcoming yeaf and make 
the Nest home for all the Blue 
Jays around. 


Carrissa Zukowski is a sopho- 
more double majoring in Applied 
Mathematics and Statistics and 
Art History Major from Balti- 
more, Md. 
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Bmore Bookworms’ Paradise 


By MELODY SWEN 
Your Weekend Editor 


Imagine yourself in an 
old library — the smell of 
old books, the whispery 
pages full of secrets. If you 
are a bookworm that not 
only enjoys books but old, 
dare I say, vintage books, 
then the Baltimore Book 
Festival is definitely your 
cup of tea. The festival will 
run from Sept. 26-28 and be 
open Friday and Saturday, 
noon to 8 p.m.,, and Sun- 
day, noon to 6 p.m. It will 
feature various authors, 
book signings, exhibitors, 
booksellers and shows 
such as readings, cooking 
demos, poetry recitation, 


workshops, tours and live 


music. Oh, and might I 
mention that there will be 
food? Lots of it? 

If you're wondering 
where this event will be 
held, it will be at the Inner 
Harbor. In previous years, 
it was held around the 
Washington Monument in 
the Mount Vernon district, 
but due to the renovation 
of the monument, the book 
festival will be relocated 
to the Inner Harbor. I’m 
hoping that the new loca- 
tion will offer more space 
for additional vendors 
and performances. I will 


miss the convenience of 
the Mount Vernon loca- 
tion, but we’ll see what the 
space in the Inner Harbor 
has to offer. 

Three main programs 
will feature at the festival. 
The first is Presenting Au- 
thors, where local, region- 
al and nationally-known 
authors will speak on the 
stages placed throughout 
the venue. The Author’s 
Tent will house  pub- 
lished, self published, lo- 
cal and independent au- 
thors who will promote 
their own works — to be 
located on the Monument 
Circle North. I highly en- 
courage you to go to the 
Author's Tent to support 
Maryland’s own word- 
crafters! F 

The third category is 
Exhibitors and Booksell- 
ers. This is my favorite 
part because it means 
one thing: cheap books. 
Throughout the book fes- 
tival, you'll find stands, 
makeshift bookshelves 
and crates crammed with 
every genre of books you 
could imagine. Books 
range anywhere from a 
dollar to perhaps 10 dol- 
lars. Last year, I was able 
to pick up Breakfast at Tif- 


fany’s, One Hundred Years 


of Solitude and Freakonom- 


ics for under six dollars. 
I'd say that’s a steal. 

In addition to book ven- 
dors, art vendors and other 
various sellers of knick- 
knacks line the streets. 
Bargains are easy to find, 
and haggling is an option. 
Also don’t worry about not 
being able to find a par- 
ticular book — there are 
usually a couple duplicates 
scattered across the stalls. 
You just have to be willing 
to dig. For all the hipsters, 
vinyl records are also sold 
at a discounted price, and 
comic books are available 
as well. 

New features this year 
are Food Network stars, 
The Fabulous Beekman 
Boys with their cook book, 
1802 Heirloom Vegetable 
Cookbook; Jillian Lagasse, 
The Gluten-Free Table; and 
blogger/author Jessica 
Merchant with her first 
hardcover. 

The book festival has 
something for everybody 
to enjoy — do go check it 
out if you have a chance 
that weekend! Admission 
is free, and it’s a great way 
to get a vibe of Baltimore 
as a city and a community. 

That’s it — I've gone and 
planned your end of Sep- 
tember weekend for you. 
Now go do some reading! 


COURTESY OF BALTIMORE BOOK FESTIVAL VIA FACEBOOK 


The new festival venue at the Inner Harbor should offer new opportunities for vendors and patrons. 


By CAMILLE KO 
For The News-Letter 


From cute cafes in 
Hampden, to fancy res- 
taurants in the Inner 
Harbor, Baltimore has a 
bunch of great places to 
eat. What Baltimore has in 
cuisine quality, however, 
it unfortunately lacks in 
food variety, and while | 
will definitely enjoy me 
some delicious Mary- 
land crab cake, I've often 
missed having a greater 
variety of cuisines to 
choose from. Most specif- 
ically, I really, really miss 
Asian food. 

Last year, I spent a 
good deal of my time 


| looking around for Asian 


restaurants (not includ- 
ing the Freshman Fifteen 
inducing Chinese take- 
out places). So for those 
of you out there who are 
craving some Asian food: 
fear not! I’ve done all the 
questing work for you. ~ 
So the first place I rec- 
ommend is Stang of Siam, 
a Thai food restaurant. It’s 
about a five-minute walk 
from Penn Station. Prices 
are relatively inexpensive, 
the dishes are delicious 
and the portions are gen- 
erous (all my friends had 


to take to-go boxes). The 
Pad Thai, green curry, 
mango with sticky rice 
and Thai iced tea are 
some of my favorites. On 
top of all that great stuff, 
the ambiance is warm 
and welcoming, and tiny 
details such as the mason 
jar glasses and artfully ar- 
ranged dishes make this 
restaurant a treat to visit. 
The second place I rec- 
ommend is a sushi bar in 
Federal Hill called Minato 
Japanese Restaurant. Mi- 
nato stands out as the best 
sushi place I've been to 
in Baltimore by far. Most 
of the other places have 
either had poor quality 
food, are sushi fusion and 
taste rather strange, or are 
so ridiculously expensive 
that they make my poor 
college wallet cry. But 
Minato has all these bases 
covered; the cut and qual- 
ity of their fish is amazing, 
their nuanced experimen- 
tation with non-traditional 
sushi actually tastes good 
and, best of all, they have a 
happy hour that makes all 
their rolls much cheaper. 
Happy hour runs from 5-7 
p-m. on weekdays and re- 
duces the price of Minato’s 
pricier rolls to $7 each. The 
price and taste do not lie. 


COURTESY OF CAMILLE KO 
Happy Hour at Minato features a selection of rolls and drinks for a discounted price from 5-7 p.m. 


Asian Food: A Treasure Hunt 


Plus it’s a definite upgrade 
from Char Mar sushi. 

The third restaurant 
Id recommend is Nak 
Won, a Korean BBQ place 
on West 20th Street. Dis- 
tance-wise, this place is 
a little harder to get to 
since it’s about a 20-min- 
ute walk. The caveat is 
that the area is somewhat 
shady, but as long as you 
come with a relatively 
large group of friends, 
there shouldn't be a prob- 
lem. Besides, with Korean 
BBQ and its family-style 
eating experience, it’s the 
more the merrier anyway. 
Regardless of the some- 
what sketchiness of the 
area, the trip is definitely 
worth it because this is 
the closest you can get to 
real Korean BBO without 
driving all the way out to 
Ellicott City. The food is 
surprisingly good for its 
relatively cheap price, and 
the staff is very friendly 
and accommodating. And 
a plus for all you night- 
owls out there: Nak Won 
is open until 4 a.m. from 
Wednesday to Saturday. 

Well there you have it! 
The finding work is done 
for you. Now all you have 
to do is stuff your faces. 
Enjoy your adventures! 


JHU ORIENTATION DANCE SHOW VIA FACEBOOK 


j 


JHU Orientation Dance Show 
Presented by JHU Dance 
8 p.m. 
Saturday, Sept. 6 
Shriver Hall _ 


JHU Dance is back in full swing for 
Orientation. There will be more than 


15 different and diverse student dance 


groups, showcasing dance styles from 
ballet to breakdance. If you’re a dancer 
and looking to join a community to cre- 
ate and perform dance and art, then be 
sure not to miss this performance! Ad- 
mission is free, but be sure to arrive early 
at Shriver for this event! 


u 


Noteworthy kvents 


Ed Sheeran Concert 
6 p.m. 
Saturday, Sept. 6 
Merriweather Post Pavilion 


The dreamy English singer-songwriter Ed 
Sheeran will be performing in Columbia, 
Md. at the Merriweather Post Pavilion. Tick- 
ets are still available for between $40 and $55. 
Grab your tickets now to see Sheeran per- 
form hits such as “The A Team” and “Sing.” 
One lesser known fact is that he wrote songs 
for One Direction and that before he began 
touring as a soloist, he toured with Taylor 
Swift as her opening act. His new album x 
was released a couple months ago and chart- 
ed number one in the U.K. and the US. 


COURTESY OF EVA RINALDI VIA FLICKR 
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KINETIC SCULPTURE VIA FB 


9/04 
9/05 


Center) 


° COMIC CON 


AMADEUS VIA FACEBOOK 


Marvel Universe Live! (left) and Baltimore Comic Con (right) 


Calendar 


JHU Jazz Bands (Mattin Center 
SDS Room 101) 


Buttered Niblets Comedy Im- 
provisation (Arellano Theater) 


Marvel Universe Live! (Verizon 


Throat Culture Sketch Comedy 
(Arellano theater) | 


Witness Theater Original Stu- 


dent One Acts (Mattin Center) 
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A cappella groups show their stuff at OSHOW Boyhood film tracks 
actor's coming of age 


By AUBREY ALMANZA 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


By the looks of Friday 
night’s OSHOW _ turn- 
out, the already boom- 
ing a cappella scene will 
continue to thrive this 
coming year. Every seat 
in Shriver Hall was oc- 
cupied by the event’s 
eight o'clock start, balco- 
ny seating was cramped 
and dozens of guests 
willingly stood through 
the two-hour showcase. 
Suffice it to say, this OS- 
HOW lineup merited the 
full house. 

Though the annual a 
cappella event primar- 
ily targets freshmen new 
to Hopkins’s performing 
arts outlets, attendees 
spanned every class. In- 
deed, it seemed like en- 
couraging the #JHU2018 
hashtag had little effect 
on the composition of the 
crowd. 

The Buttered Nibblets 
opened with an interac- 
tive improv stint, send- 
ing the audience into fits 
of laughter. Leave it to 
the Nibblets to somehow 
intertwine a_ storyline 


featuring grandma at the 
beach, monitored urina- 
tion and potato factory 
dissent. 

Humming Jay had the 
privilege of heading the 
night’s a capella line-up. 
The freshly warmed-up 
crowed erupted when the 


Ariana Grande releases 
chart-topping new album. 


By AMANDA AUBLE 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 
Debuting at number 


thing hits all the rete 
able pop notes with her 
impressive vocal range 
and manages to show no- 
ticeable musical growth. 

Following the time- 
honored pop album for- 
mula, Grande offers fans 
irresistible dance floor 
beats, pining, lovesick 
ballads and _ collabora- 
tions with big-name rap- 
pers. The album has the 
staying power to remain 
on repeat in listeners’ 
heads for weeks. 

Despite the foresee- 
able studio choices, 
Grande’s album has merit 
for taking this traditional 
recipe and cooking up su- 
premely perfect pop. Her 
undeniable vocal talent 
also gives much needed 
strength to a genre that 
so easily relies on the 
crutch of catchiness. 

Originally from Boca 
Raton, Florida, 21-year- 


old Grande rose to fame 
after she starred on the 
2009 Nickelodeon show 
the 


Victorious as red- 


gionke ast My jee BASE -Victoriou Rectan 


led to the spinoff series 
Sam and Cat, which saw 
success but was cancelled 
as a result of Grande’s ris- 
ing music career. 

Her debut album, 
Yours Truly, was released 
on Aug. 30, 2013. This first 
album was well-received 
and peaked at number 


one on the Billboard 200 | 


(Queen Bey performance brings feminism to VMAs 


chart. 

Grande credits her 
R&B and pop sound to 
her love of classic 90's 
music and names vocal 
powerhouses like Whit- 
ney Houston, Christina 
Agulera and Mariah Car- 
ey as some of her musical 
influences. 


Many critics have 
closely compared the 
singer to Carey call- 


ing Grande the “New 

Mariah” and “the post- 

millennial Mariah Car- 

ey,” but Grande remains 
See GRANDE, pace B4 


COURTESY OF BREEBREE446 VIA FANPOP 
Wy Everything is Grande’s second bilboar topping album this year. 
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COURTESY OF AUBREY ALMANZA 
Sophomore Brad Bowers recieved a standing ovation at OSHOW for his rendition of Frozen's “Let it Go.” 


Korean-interested group 
reached Eminem’s solo in 
“Love the Way You Lie,” 
and they savored the lul- 
laby that followed. 

Kranti, a South Asian 
special interest group, 
took the stage next. The 
ladies in Shriver couldn't 
resist squealing and 
hooting for bassist ju- 
nior Leon Santhakumar, 
who performed Enrique 
Iglasias’ “Tonight (I’m 
Lovin’ You).” The incred- 
ibly talented senior Ssan- 
dya Subramanian raised 
the bar even higher with 
her unparalleled, unique 
sound. 

The painfully sexy 
Mental Notes shied away 
from traditional covers, 


! yen Ke$ha’s iia hit, ; 
“Timber.” In the Mental — 


Notes rewrite, the sub- 
ject cleverly shifts to 
“Tinder,” an app that al- 
lows users to match, chat 
and hopefully meet other 
people. The sole comedy 
a cappella group at Hop- 
kins changed Ke$ha’s 
to “It’s going 


eyoncé. Queen 

Bey. _Beysus. 

For god's sake, 

Microsoft 

Word just au- 
tocorrected her name so 
that the accent mark was 
there and in the correct 
place! For Beyoncé fans, 
including myself, none of 
these nicknames connotes 
high enough praise. 

It seems like MTV can- 
not agree with us more 
because this year, they 
awarded her the Michael 
Jackson Video Vanguard 
Award, the Lifetime 
Achievement Award for 
musicians. Her closing 
performance was over 
fifteen minutes long, and 
she performed portions 
of almost the entirety of 
her latest album. Yeah, 
that album that dropped 
unannounced with mu- 
sic videos for each and 
every song and that al- 
most broke the Inter- 
net (or at the very least 


down, I’m bored on Tin- 
der. I just got dumped. 
I need a match” and “I 
just swiped right, it was 
Ron Daniels...” Needless 
to say, the college-appro- 


priate alterations struck | 


a chord with the crowd’s 
regular app users. 
Malachy Duffy ended 
the set with “She’s Too 
Good for Everyone,” 
which describes the woes 


of worshipping a ridic- | 


ulously attractive but 
heartless woman. Poor 
Duffy sacrificed his dig- 
nity waiting for a shot at 
love, even stooping so low 
as to move the ruthless 
girl into another man’s 
house. 


The Chinese pop sing- 


ieacedl two. = very well-as- 


“Be What You Want to Be” 
by Darin Zanyar. 

The Sirens followed 
Music Dynasty’s uplift- 
ing song with a positive 
piece of their own, as Sam 
Carter performed Sara Ba- 
reilles’s “Brave.” But the 

SEE OSHOW, pace B4 


sembled pieces, including 


By CHACONNE 
MARTIN-BERKOWICZ 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


Boyhood, directed by 
Richard Linklater (School 
of Rock and Dazed and 
Confused) was released 
this past July and is a film 
not to be missed, breath- 
ing nostalgia and slowly 
leading the viewer on one 
family’s journey in an un- 
expectedly evocative way. 

The film follows its 
protagonist, Mason (Ellar 
Coltrane), from age: six to 
18, illustrating the mile- 
stones he and his fam- 
ily experience without the 
use of dissolves or other 
transitional 


ing onto my own memory 
.. My main thought was, 
‘How does my memory 
work?” Linklater said in 
an interview with The Dis- 
“T remember gradu- 
ation. It was boring, and I 
was an extra ina big event, 
and there was nothing 
personal about it. But I do 
remember being in a car 
with my buddy Danny, 
and he had a drink and 
we were kind of farting 
around afterwards. And 
[ do remember my mom 
talking too much at a little 
gathering she had for me 
that I really didn’t want to 
be at. If something is rep- 
resented too much, we all 
bring in too 


solve. 


techniques. much, and I 
While the Boyhood grips the don’t need 
storyline oP ’ to see it 
ofthe: filmi. YAW EL slowly and represented 
is fictional, intensely with again.” 
the actors _ ; In many 
used are Scenesthat capture way. — the 
cast for the the momentsina film nar- 
entire 12 rates the 
years it took family’s life. story of 
| to film, ac- the young 
Curate liy adults of 
portraying how hu- this generation, follow- 


man beings develop and 
evolve independently and 
together as time passes. 
While Boyhood does 
not follow the typical plot 
paradigm with rising and 
falling action, it grips the 
viewer more slowly and 
intensely with * scenes 
that sincerely capture 
the moments in a fam- 
ily’s life. Simple moments 
“bowling” excursions 


sister Samantha (Lorelei 
Linklater) are mixed with 
more difficult ones like the 
splintering of a marriage. 
These scenes are never ex- 
aggerated but approached 
in amore subtle fashion. 
“The film is all very 
| personal, and I was hang- 


ing Mason to Harry Pot- 
ter book sale events, on 
his canvassing efforts for 
Hillary Clinton, to typical 
Friday night red-cup pool 
parties and finally, to col- 


- lege. Many of the songs 


on the soundtrack were 
chosen at the same time 
the particular scenes they 
would accompany were 
filmed, syncing the visual 
and auditory timing of the 


such an evocative nostal- 
gia or memory trigger, for 
a place and time. You hear 
a song and pow! You're 
back in eighth grade,” 
Linklater said in an inter- 
view with TIME magazine 
SeE BOYHOOD, pace B5 


included 
all the big- 
gest hits 
off her lat- 
est self-ti- 
tled album 
and then 
some addi- 
tional clas- 
sics. There 
was no 
bothering 
with cra- 
zy sets or 
multiple 
costume 
changes; 
she just al- 
lowed her 
incred- 
ible stage 
presence 
to do the 
talking. 
Popular 
elements 
of Beyoncé 
and Jay-Z’s 
‘joint On The Run Tour 
made an appearance, 
such as the incredible 


Tumblr choreog- 
and Twit- . +. raphy and 
i nods. 2 MELACQIMN Ste tapes 
man it ahem, that 
wasane- All hailthe — specia! 
ing: How 

could they the poles 
not give ‘ ueen for “Parti- 
her _ that tion.” 


award this year? It was a 
full music video album! 


Only Queen Bey would 


have the audacity to do 
something like that. 
The incredible medley 


¥ 


i 


She even had the au- 
dience sing along (and 
probably die a little bit 
from the power that is 
Beyoncé) to “Drunk In 
Love” among plenty of 


» ‘ 


] 


COURTESY OF MP3WAXX VIA FLICKR 
- Beyoncé Knowles stole the show, performing songs “Mine,” “Haunted” and “No Angel.” 


other awesome surprises 
.. like who knew full-on 
body glitter could really 
become an awesome cos- 


tume-slash-backdrop for 
Beysus? 
But let’s talk about 


those dance moves really 
quickly, because I dare 
you to find anyone who 
wasn’t even a little bit 
turned on by Queen Bey 
at some point during this 
performance. I can actu- 
ally look back through 
my tweets from when 
I first watched the per- 
formance. Her intensity, 


fierceness and downright 
sex appeal is something I 
will never be able to prop- 
erly emulate. 

And then, making even 
more of a statement, Be- 
yoncé sampled from the 
incomparable writer and 
feminist Chimamanda __ 
Ngozi Adichie, proudly 
declaring herself a femi- 
nist — probably creating 
one of the most iconic im- 
ages of modern feminism | 
in the process — before’ 
launching into “Flaw- 
less.” She even threw in 

Ser BEYONCE, pace B5 
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Magic in the Moonlight is whimsical, scenic Grande’s “My Everything” 
debuts at top of charts 


By SHERRY KIM 
For Zhe News-Letter 

Woody Allen’s recent- 
ly released film, “Magic 
in the Moonlight” builds 
up a world filled with 
the mystical and super- 
natural, engulfing the 
audience in quiet ad- 
miration. Set in the late 
1920s of the roaring Jazz 
Age, with the landscape 
of Western Europe as its 
backdrop, Allen’s new 
romantic comedy takes 
audience members 
a light, somewhat non- 
sensical journey  inter- 
spersed with flairs of 
magic. 

Colin Firth takes 
the role of a typical ar- 
rogant male protagonist, 
Stanley Crawford. A 
world-renowned Brit- 
ish magician, Stanley 
performs on stage dis- 
guised as a Chinese il- 
lusionist, accomplishing 
tricks ranging from mak- 
ing elephants disappear 
to transporting himself 
from one side of the room 
to the other. Despite his 
magical career on stage, 
he is in reality a deep- 
rooted skeptic, believing 
only in the rational, real- 
istic and scientific aspects 
of the world. 

In the film, Stanley 
is asked by long-time 
friend and fellow magi- 
cian, Howard Burkan (Si- 
mon McBurney), to help 
unmask a fraudulent con 


on 


on 


artist who has been us- 
ing her tricks to win over 
the wealthy Catledge 
family. Emma _ Stone 
plays Sophie Baker, the 
supposed con artist Firth 
sets out to expose. With 
her large, innocent eyes 
and inherently cheerful 
disposition, she takes 
Firth for a spin, causing 
him to doubt everything 
he once considered true. 
In the clever banter of 
wits that ensues, Stanley 
and Sophie learn more 
about themselves 
and the world they in- 
habit. 

The greatest strength 
of the movie lies in 
the harmony of the 
cinematography and 
soundtrack. The camera 
angles are shot in a way 
that captures the essen- 
tial beauty of the setting 
around the characters. 
Many scenes are devoted 
to displaying wide-angle 
shots of the scenery, such 
as the coast of Southern 
France or the buildings 
of Berlin. The light, airy 
music that complements 
these scenes further en- 
hances the film, making 
it enjoyable not only for 
the eyes but also the ears. 

The two protagonists 
do a splendid job of fully 
engaging the audience. 
Although there isn’t 
necessarily a_ sizzling 
on-screen chemistry be- 
tween the two, Stone 
and Firth individually 


love, 


COURTESY OF EMISIX VIA FANPOP 
Emma Stone stars in Allens recently-released romantic comedy, “Magic in the Moonlight.” 


COURTESY OF MOONLIGHTDRIVE VIA FANPOP 


Woody Allen incorperates his signiature witty banter and humor. 


complete their charac- 
ters, and the dialogue 
between them strikes a 
perfect balance between 
intellectual debate and 
humor. The role of the 
haughty, aloof male pro- 
tagonist is very familiar 
ground for Firth, and his 
role in this film does not 
deviate from the expec- 
tations set by his previ- 
ous work. 

Stone was able to pull 
her role off quite well 
even though she has not 
played a similar part in 
the past. While she may 
have seemed awkward 
at times, this awkward- 
ness was intentional and 
ultimately 
made the 
viewing 
experience 
all the 
more en- 
joyable. 

Despite 
these posi- 
tive 
pects, 
film did 
fall short 
in certain 
regards. 
Its biggest 
disadvan- 
tage was 
its slow 
pace and 
clichéd 
plot line, 
which 
failed to 
engross 


as- 


the 


Surplus of OSHOW attendees 


OSHOW, From B3 
mood quickly © shift- 
ed from sweet to sexy 
when the all-female Si- 
rens, busted out Usher's 
“Yeah.” The audience 
went wild for senior Jor- 
dan Gray’s sassy, confi- 
dent attitude. 

Adoremus, a Chris- 
tian a cappella group, 
performed two passion- 
ate and sincere pieces 
before the Vocal Chords 
ran into the spotlight. 
With their huge fan 
base in tow, sophomore 
Alexia Huggins and ju- 
nior Nick Uebele wowed 
listeners with Rihanna’s 
“What Now.” Higgins’s 
huge voice was rivaled 
by crowd favorite Rudy 
Fernandez, during his 
impeccable cover of 
“Lucky” by Marc Brous- 
sard. The Vocal Chords 
continue to impress. 

Jewish group Ketzev 
combined American and 
Israeli pop songs with ju- 
nior Michael Stewart par- 
ticularly impressive with 
his take on Passenger’s 
“Let Her Go.” 

The AllNighters, an 
entirely male group, ex- 
ceeded their fans’ con- 
sistently high expecta- 
tions. Sophomore Andy 
Kim (sounding divine 
as usual) gave a goose- 

Ee 


bump-inducing cover of 
“Say Something” by A 
Great Big World. Despite 
Kim's prowess, “perfor- 
mance of the night” goes 
to sophomore Brad Bow- 
ers. His delivery of Idina 
Menzel’s “Let it Go” (as 
seen in the Disney movie 
Frozen) included full cho- 
reography, a vest change 
and perfect harmony. 
Bowers deservingly re- 
ceived the only standing 
ovation of the evening. 


The Octopodes closed 


OSHOW with two of | 


their favorites: “Runaway 
Baby” by Bruno Mars 
and “Why You Are” by 
Jessie J. 

All interested singers 


are encouraged to audi- | 


tion for groups over the 
next few days. Stakes are 
high, and the Hopkins 
community eagerly an- 
ticipates the unveiling of 
this season’s newest a cap- 
pella powerhouses. 


COURTESY OF AUBREY ALMANZA 
The Mental Notes’ Malachy Duffy suffers in pursuit of misguided love. 


the viewer. The plot was 
too obvious, at times even 
flat, and even the plot 
twist was anticipated. 
Due to the lack of new- 
ness and freshness, the 


film did not provide as | 


complete an experience as 
it could have. 

The film’s criticisms 
are particularly obvi- 
ous because Magic in the 
Moonlight is inevitably 
placed in comparison 
to Allen’s other works, 
some of which have been 
truly extraordinary. His 
previous films such as 
Midnight in Paris, To Rome 
With Love and Manhattan 
fall under the similar ro- 
mantic comedy category 
but have a greater ap- 
peal. 

Some critics, including 
Roger Ebert, have dubbed 
the film as charming but 
find that it treads on too 
familiar ground. They 
maintain that it seems cre- 
ated “out of habit” and is 
a piece of work that could 
precede a truly great mas- 
terpiece, although it is not 
one in itself. 

A member in the au- 
dience, who happens to 
be a film studies major at 
Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, said that while the 
film was entertaining 
and visually pleasurable, 
it was a little too light 
and comical, lacking 
overall depth. 

Magic in the Moonlight 
is a fun romantic comedy 
that will put a sweet taste 
in your mouth, and it is 
strongly recommended 
for those who wish to 
spend an evening enjoy- 
ing beautiful cinematog- 


raphy paired with a won- | 


derful soundtrack and 
two leading actors who 
steal the show. 

The film will be play- 
ing at the Charles Theatre 
until Sept. 11. 


GRANDE, From B3 
a super star force in her 
own right as the new diva 
loses her squeaky-clean 
image by throwing some 
grit into her new album’s 


| tracks. 


My Everything opens 
with “Intro”, a quick one 
minute, 19 seconds song 
presenting Grande’s 
signature gentle and 
harmonized vocals that 
ultimately create a celes- 
tial, floating sound. The 
track feels like an ethe- 


| real invitation to the al- 


bum. 

“I want you with me 
on this road to the sky.” 
Grande sings in the first 
seconds, “We'll be shin- 


| ing every night. I promise 


you.” 

The second _ track, 
“Problem,” featuring 
Austrailian rapper Iggy 
Azalea, was the first 
single released from the 
album and demonstrates 
the power of Grande’s 
musical partnerships. 
According to Billboard. 
com, My Everything 
features three’ singles 
(“Problem,” “Break Free” 
and “Bang, Bang”) that 
all reached the top 10 
of the Billboard Hot 100 
chart at the same time on 
Aug. 30. 

A solid summer song 
and inescapable on many 
radio stations, “Problem” 
takes a catchy saxophone 
riff and builds to an un- 
expected whispered cho- 
rus. 

The fifth track, “Break 
Free,” features high pro- 
file Electronic Dance Mu- 
sic (EDM) DJ Zedd. This 
is by far the most high- 
paced and dance-orien- 
tated song on the album 
as Grande takes a break 
from her rhythmic har- 
monized vocals. Instead 
the 
manufactures a mash- 
up of building synths 
and vocal bursts that 
resemble gasps until the 
exploding chorus. 

The song has a confi- 
dent, empowered feel and 
shows Grande’s success 
stepping into the growing 
genre of EDM. 

Notable rapper and 
producer Big Sean played 
a role writing “Best Mis- 
take.” Taking cues from 
its title, the song does not 
have the chemistry and 
finesse that would be ex- 
pected from this familiar 
parternship. Sean’s raps 
feel like unsuccessful 
attempts to reinvent cli- 
chés, and Grande’s voice 
loses power. The song 
still . displays another 


Come on in for 


German producer’ 


notable shift in Grande’s 
style. Her takes 
on a raspy quality that 
contrasts her usual fluid 
riffs. 

In a more soulful, 
rhythmic sound, Grande 
teams up with Norwe- 
gian DJ and producer 
Cashmere Cat in “Be 
My Baby.” Right away, 
Carey’s voice distinctly 
ccomes to mind in this 
song as Grande invokes 


voice 


more groove and a less 
structured R&B sound. 
Still, the song maintains 
uniquely Grande quali- 
ties with the hip-hop ele- 
ment. 

“T felt like I was rap- 
ping when I was singing 
the verse,” Grande said in 
an MTV.com video inter- 
view. 

The song “Break Your 
Heart” includes Grande’s 
collaboration with rapper 
Childish Gambino and is 
as a defining track on My 
Everything. 

Demonstrating ever- 
repeated pop pattern 
like a Russian doll set, 
this song samples No- 
torious B.I.G’s and P. 
Diddy’s “Mo Money Mo 
Problems,” which sam- 
ples Diana Ross’s “I’m 
Coming Out.” 

Gambino’s flow mir- 
rors B.L.G’s well, but re- 
lies too heavily on the rap 
superstar’s foundation. 
Although it is another 
flawed rap _ collabora- 
tion, this remix is a wel- 
comed surprise and so is 
Grande’s homage to 90's 
pop. 

The ballads on My Ev- 
erything like “One Last , 
Time”,<“Why Try” and 
“Only 1” contain the same 
internal struggles with 
love but fall somewhat flat 
on emotion. 

The title track “My 
Everything” as well as 
“Just a Little Bit of Your 
Heart” express a more 
mature tone and shift 
away from just catchy 
pop lyrics. She owns up 
to heartbreak and shows 
a more vulnerable side 
to her normally formi- 
dable voice. 

“It’s time I put my 


pride away,” Grande 
sings in “My Every- 
thing.” 


The album concludes 
with “You Don’t Know 
Me,” a more rebellious 
message that has yet to 
be seen from Grande. Its 
title and straightfoward 
lyrics send the clear sig- 
nal to critics that Grande 
will continue to grow up 
and expand her musical 
style. 
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t’s no big secret that 
the advent of atomic 


energy shook the 
world to its foun- 
dations. Equally 
lauded and feared, its 


nearly limitless potential 
has been the subject of 
experiments, advance- 
ments and inventions. 

Atomic energy is also 
responsible for the cre- 
ation of a gargantuan 
lizard beast whose sole 
purpose and love in life 
seems to lie in destroy- 
ing cities for the amuse- 
ment of children. 

In 1954, Japan’s Toho 
Studios released a highly 
controversial film  en- 
titled Gojira, featuring 
the first appearance of 
the “Kaiju” (literally “gi- 
ant beast”), later west- 
ernized and renamed 
as “Godzilla.” The mon- 
ster’s first appearance 
was meant as a commen- 
tary of sorts on the na- 
ture of atomic weaponry. 
The beast is a prehistoric 
creature, awakened and 
mutated due to testing of 
atomic weaponry. Nearly 
impervious and wield- 
ing a breath of devastat- 
ing atomic energy, this 
creature rises from the 


The Godzilla franchise lives on in Garreth Edward’ 


bullied, cowardly iguana 
in the horrible 1998 ad- 
aptation. 

This background in- 
formation is important 
when judging Gareth 
Edwards’ recent reboot 
of the series, as the film 
stands as an affirma- 
tion of sorts as to what 


sea and, Godzilla 
in a way, ° F is meant 
acts as a lim Freborg: to be. 

slow-mov- TFT he 
vesemc  Flashframe — smopen 
Helpless 4 H the Phil- 
before its Film Reviews spines, 
might, where a 
humans group of 


can only watch in hor- 
ror as the creature lays 
waste to their civiliza- 
tion before retreating to 
the ocean, leaving only 
a.,.,wasteland.,..behind. 
Each scene in Gojira 
documents the different 
layers of unpredictable 
destruction wrought by 
atomic weaponry and 
speaks to how mankind 
ultimately wrought its 
own destruction by cre- 
ating something it can- 
not control. 

Later, however, the 
Godzilla franchise begins 
to morph into a child- 
friendly action romp se- 
ries. These films feature 
different monsters for 
Godzilla to fight against, 
and while highly popu- 
lar, they lack the grim 
weight of the original. 
In the films following 
the original it is difficult 
to pinpoint exactly what 
the monster is meant to 
be. He takes on a variety 
of roles, from destruc- 
tor to protector to even a 


Japanese scientists are 
investigating the skel- 
eton of a large, unidenti- 
fied creature. Within the 
skeleton, they discover 
two- eggs: one- dormant 
and one hatched. Mean- 
while, in Japan, scientist 
Joe Brody (Bryan Crans- 
ton) loses his wife as the 
nuclear plan in which 
they work experiences a 
critical meltdown due to 
unusual seismic activity. 
Though he tries to inves- 
tigate the cause further, 
Brody is systematically 
blocked by the Japanese 
government in what he 
believes to be a large 
scale cover-up. 

Fifteen years later, 
Brody’s son Ford (Aaron 
Taylor-Johnson), now an 
officer in the U.S. Navy, 
returns to Japan to bail 
his father out of prison 
following a_ trespassing 
charge. Together, the pair 
return to the abandoned 
nuclear plant,. now in a 
quarantine zone, and 
witness the birth of an 
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Science fiction legend returns to theaters Emotions run wild 
Sixty years after the introduction of the monster that became Godzilla. a new film lakes on the legend dur Ing beyonce « Se [ 


COURTESY OF 3XZ VIA FANPOP 


indomitable creature of 
untold destruction. The 
question is, what is it? 

In many ways the film 
acts as a blending of the 
two Godzillas, featuring 
both the grim symbol- 
ism of the original and 
the huge action romp 
fun of the later films. The 
movie even adds new 
monsters to the Godzilla 
mythos, although what 
they are and what role 
they play is best left for 
the film to showcase. In 
fact, answering those 
types of questions is 
what generates the film’s 
greatest strength: antici- 
pation. Contrary to typi- 
cal giant monster films, 


s 2014 adaptation, set in modern-day Japan. 


The  film’s 


BEYONCE, rrom B3 
“that line” from the remix 
with Nicki Minaj, proudly 
defying all the haters who 
question her marriage 
and love for her family. 


| One of the things I love 


| credibly successful, 


about Beyoncé is that she’s 
an incredible example of 


I | having it all: She works 


her ass off (well, not actu- 
ally since she’s eternally 
“Bootylicious”) to be in- 
she 


| is clearly a loving mother 
| with a supportive family 


| and she’s 


Ss a woman who is 


| clearly in absolute control 
| of her sexuality, who isn’t 


afraid to be both feminine 


| and sexy while declaring 


| her 


independence and 


| feminist power. 


Speaking of, if you 


| weren’t a complete emo- 
tional wreck by the time 
she was singing “Blue” 

to her adorable daughter 
in the audience while a 


greatest | 


successs also serves as | 


its greatest 


downfall. | 


Much of the film is spent | 
as buildup for the next | 
big action scene, and the | 


film does an excellent job 
building a tense, precari- 
ous atmosphere. 


The issue is that the 


main character, Ford, is 


little more than a vehicle. | 


Possessing little in the 
way of emotion or char- 
acter beyond “stereotypi- 
cal heroic military-man,” 
his sole role in the story is 
to exist wherever things 
are happening so that the 
audience can witness the 
events. While he’s used 
to tie the story together, 


selves and 
focuses 
instead on 
the small- 
er human 
characters. 

As a re- 
sult, the 
film draws much of its sto- 
rytelling technique from 
the original 1954 film, as 
opposed to the later mon- 
ster-fighting romp’ films 
of the 1970s. The mon- 
sjers appear more rarely 
than one would think, 
and even then, they aren’t 
fully in view until later in 
the film. However, every 
appearance they have car- 
ries a metaphorical (and 
often literal) explosion 
sure to keep viewers hun- 
gry for more. 


| GOURTESY OF 3XZ VIA FANPOP 
Despite beautifully designed action sequences, Godzilla suffers from a lackluster script and poor acting. 


reaffirm just what 
Godzilla is and is 


meant to be. 


up scenes to 

fall flat. This | 
is an unfor- 
tunate flaw 
that the film 


Godzilla he offers 
spends a very little 
great deal ; as a char- 
of time Blending bothihe acter... him-.} 
away from self,  caus- 
the mon. Old and the new, pacer ne 
sters them- the film servesto _ these build- 


could have 
avoided by | 


better utiliz- 
ing two of the other char- 
acters who would have 
served just as well to tie 
the story together, while 
also offering far more in 
the way of character devel- 
opment and storytelling. 
The head Japanese sci- 
entist who discovers the 
skeleton early in the film 
(Ken Watanabe), plays 
a huge role in learning 
about the Kaiju and ques- 
tioning what mankind’s 
place is in meddling with 
the natural order. Unlike 
the protagonist, who only 
seems to be moving from 
point to point, Watanabe’s 
character is personally in- 
vested in the events of the 
film. Furthermore, Crans- 
ton’s character is woefully 
underutilized, | making 
one question why his role 
was publicized so strong- 
ly. If Breaking Bad fans are 
looking for their Bryan 
Cranston fix, they are bet- 
ter off looking elsewhere. 
Godzilla is a very en- 
joyable. re-imagining of 
perhaps the most iconic 
monster of all time. By 
drawing influence from 
multiple different root 
sources and _ blending 


. both the old and the new, 


the film serves to reaf- 
firm just what Godzilla is 
and is meant to be, While 
the film does suffer from 
lackluster writing and a 
forgettable performance 
by its main character, 
its excellent atmosphere 
and breathtaking action 
scenes are strong enough 
to easily make this film an 
entertaining watch. 


Overall rating: 3.5/5 


| 
} 


COURTESY OF F MP3WAXX VIA FLICKR 
The fenest wore ak 


montage of home videos 
played behind her with 
snippets of Blue saying 
“mommy,” I’m pretty 
sure you're not a true 
fan. Just kidding. But not 
really. 

To close out the show, 
she dedicated one of 
my favorite songs on 
her music video album, 
“XO,” to her “incred- 
ible fans” and at that 
point I was actually cry- 
ing (don’t judge me). For 
someone who would not 
call ‘herself religious, I 
had somewhat of a reli- 
gious experience watch- 
ing Bey’s performance at 
this year’s MTV VMAs. 
She managed to be both 
vulnerable, powerful, 
sexy, maternal and more 
all in one performance. 
And let’s be honest, when- 
ever Beyoncé says “BOW 
DOWN BITCHES!” every- 
body does. 


[2 years of adolescence 


documented in Boyhood 


BOYHOOD, From B3 
about the reasoning be- 
hind the soundtrack, 
which includes “Hero” 
by Family of the Year, 
“Good Girls Go Bad,” 
by Cobra Starship and 
“Deep Blue” by Arcade 
Fire among others. 

While many often 
complain that a book 
trumps its film version, 
Boyhood is certainly an 
instance in which the vi- 
sual form of a motion pic- 


ture triumphs over writ-— 


ten words. Watching the 
actors change physically 
with time is a cinematic 
approach rarely used 
before, and the effect is 
compelling. 

The actors in the film 
act naturally, and one can 
only be amazed at the 
luck Linklater had as he 
chose his actors at such a 
young age. It is because 
the actors develop with 
their characters that they 
are able to understand 
the changing hopes and 
needs of the character they 


play, making the film a 
uniquely honest narrative 
that highlights the grow- 
ing pains and personal 
interactions humans col- 
lectively experience. Ma- 
son and his sister become 
young adults while their 
parents mature into a dif- 
ferent stage of their lives, 
their relationships with 
one another reshaping as 
they age together. 

“Tt was meant to feel 
like a document of time, 
and it was a collaboration 
very much with the real 
world and what was go- 
ing on at any given time,” 
Linkater said to the The 
Dissolve. “It does blur the 
line in the mind.” 

Because the film feels 
so real, it invites reflec- 
tion of one’s own past as 
well as an excitement for 
the future. Its ability to so 
closely interact with the 
viewer makes it an awe- 
some accomplishment and 
a work of art. Boyhood will 
be showing at the Charles 
Theatre until Sept. 11. 


COURTESY OF GLOBAL PANORAMA VIA FLICKR 
Linklater experimented by filming in pieces for more than a decade. 
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Gut bacteria found to resist food allergies 


By MARU GARZA 
For The News-Letter 


; To some people, aller- 
gies are an annoyance 
that they have to deal 
with every spring. To oth- 
ers, allergies are a life- 
threatening illness that 
could strike if they eat 
the wrong food. Regard- 
less of their severity, the 
prevalence of allergies 
as a whole has increased 
rapidly around the globe. 

As the world becomes 
more globalized, there 
is a clear increase in the 
number of people affected 
by them. A study con- 
ducted by the Centers for 
Disease Control in May 
2013 stated that there was 
an 18 percent increase in 
food allergies between 
1997 and 2007. Also, the 
rate rose significantly in 
families with an income 
200 percent or more above 
the poverty level. 

There is no question 
that there have been vast 
lifestyle changes over the 


last few centuries. There 
are also large differences 
in the quality of life from 
an undeveloped country 
to a developed one. Ba- 
bies are born by Cesarean 
section and fed formula, 
we live near-sterilized 
lifestyles, 
prescrip- 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_— 


thoroughly considered by 
immunologists and epi- 
demiologists alike. The 
“hygiene hypothesis” 
states that humans’ efforts 
te decrease their expo- 
sure to different microbes 
and infectious agents has 
led to an 
immune 


tion of 
antibiot- 
ics has in- 
creased... 


As the world 


becomes more 


system 
that is less 
capable of 


fighting 
the list hygienic, the off simple 
goes on. ; allergen- 
The cor- Number of people AM cate os 
relation with allergies has Pounds. 
between 5 V0 Ges 
thischange been increasing. though 
in lifestyle less was 
and an in- known 
crease in about mi- 


allergies seems to support 
the “hygiene hypothesis” 
first stated in the British 
Medical Journal in 1989. 
The hypothesis was de- 
veloped when researchers 
looked at the relationship 
between hay fever and 
exposure to infectious 
agents, and it is now being 


crobiology at the time 
this theory was proposed, 
it is an area of quickly 
growing research. With 
the NIH’s Human Micro- 
biome Project, begun in 
2007, and other side proj- 
ects such as the American 
Gut Project, it looks like 
we will see a lot more re- 


The human intestine contains many different types of bacteria, some of which helps avoid reactions to food. 


Methane leaks into Atlantic 


By REGINA PALATINI 
For The News-Letter 


GECS major or not, 
you are probably familiar 
with hydrothermal vents, 
which are commonly 
found in the waters 
around the Galapagos Is- 
lands and known for the 
incredible diversity of 
organisms that live near 
them and rely on their 
significant chemical pro- 
Vents are typi- 


cally close in proximity 
to active volcanoes and 
are above slowly shifting 
tectonic plates. A com- 
mon example is the hot 
springs that thousands of 


tourists visit every year 
at Yellowstone National 
Park. 

Those on the East 
Coast are not accustomed 
to seeing such vents on a 
daily basis, and we don’t 
need to worry about an 
Old Faithful popping up 
near Baltimore anytime 
soon. But an exciting re- 
cent discovery shows that 
the Atlantic is currently 
undergoing a massive 
change that has remained 
largely undetected for 
hundreds, if not thou- 
sands, of years. Research- 
ers from Mississippi State 
University and the Unit- 
ed States Geological Sur- 


vey, among other institu- | 


tions, have found not hot 


springs, but their near | 


opposite, called “cold 
seeps.” Cold seeps leak 
methane into the water 
above them that comes 
from complex microbial 
processes in sediments. 
Until this recent find- 
ing, it was thought that 
there were a seemingly 
manageable three of 
these areas in the Atlan- 
tic margin (the region in 
the middle of the coast- 
line and deep ocean). 
This was approximately 
the amount that was ex- 
pected, as the Atlantic is 
Ser METHANE, pace B8 
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Researchers have discovered that a large amount of methane is seeping into the Atlantic Ocean. 


search into the human mi- 
crobiome and its associa- 
tion with various medical 
conditions. 

A study published 
Aug. 25 in Proceedings 
of the National Academy 
of Sciences has connected 
the growth of a specific 
species of bacteria to de- 
creased allergen sensiti- 
zation in mice. In a sea of 
trillions of bacteria, the 
human _ gastrointestinal 
tract must be capable of 
deciding when to remain 
unresponsive to antigens 
and when to trigger the 
responses of Immuno- 
globulin A, or IgA, which 
is responsible for mucosal 
immunity, and regulatory 
T cells, which differenti- 
ate between the body’s 
own antigens and anti- 
gens from outside. 

Researchers at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago used 
a mouse model to study 
this phenomenon. Two 
very controlled types of 
mice were used: germ- 
free mice, and “typical 
specific pathogen-free” 
mice, which contained 
normal microbial agents. 

Upon treatment with 
peanut allergens, the 
germ-free mice displayed 
a clear difference in ce- 
cal size and higher levels 
of Immunoglobulin E, or 
IgE. The cecum is a pouch 
in the beginning of the 
large intestine measured 
to indicate potential in- 
flammation in the GI tract. 
IgE is responsible for im- 
munity to parasites and 
was measured to compare 
the organism’s response 
to antigens. 


oommedWOn Species Of bacte- 


ria that are prevalent in a 
normal mouse intestinal 
microbiota were then con- 
sidered for the next tri- 
als: Bacteroids uniformis 
and Clostridium clusters 
XIVa, XIVb and IV. Of the 
two, only Clostridia was 
found capable of protect- 
ing mice from the peanut 
allergens: It reduced the 
cecal size and the amount 
of IgA produced. 

The next step was sur- 
veying the effects of anti- 


| biotics on neonatal mice, 
| and trying to restore the 


See ALLERGIES, pace B8 
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The Ice Bucket Challenge raises money for a disease with no cure. 


Striking out ALS with 
the #IceBucket(hallenge 


By SEAN YAMAKAWA 
For The News-Letter 


This summer, many 
people became aware of 
amyotrophic lateral scle- 
rosis (ALS), also known 

| as Lou Gehrig’s Disease, 
as their Facebook and 
| Youtube newsfeeds were 
filled with videos of the 
Ice Bucket Challenge. 
The premise of the chal- 
lenge was simple and 
fun: Dump a bucket of 
ice-cold water on your 
head, and nominate three 
of your friends to do the 
same. If they fail to com- 
~ply.within.24 hours, they 
must donate $100 to the 
ALS Association. : 

As the, movement 

caught traction, celebri- 


| ties including Katy Perry, 


Tom Cruise, Bill Gates 
and Homer Simpson 
posted their own versions 
of the challenge, and en- 
couraged others to do the 
same. Now, the ALS As- 
sociation has announced 
| that the Ice Bucket Chal- 
lenge has helped to gath- 
er over $100 million from 
three million people. to 
| help fight ALS. The suc- 
| cess of this campaign can 


be seen in the difference 
in donations’ from 2013, 
when the association 
only gathered $2.5 mil- 
lion total. 

But as summer winds 
downand so does the mon- 
ey, the ALS Association 
(and the Science & Tech- 
nology Section) would like 
all of you to remember the 
real lesson to be gleaned 
from the Ice Bucket Chal- 
lenge. Although the hilari- 
ous videos often stole the 
show, the true purpose of 
the challenge was to raise 
awareness of ALS, an ill- 
ness that takes the lives of 
about 5000 Americans ey- 
ery year. 

ALS is a_neurode- 
generative disease that 
causes muscle weakness 
and atrophy while leav- 
ing cognitive and sen- 
sory functions healthy 
in most cases. Early 
symptoms include dif- 
ficulty speaking, swal- 
lowing and breathing. In 
the disease’s final stages, 
patients lose control of 
most voluntary muscles, 
and they ultimately dié 
due to respiratory failure. 
Only half of all patients 

SeE ALS, pace B 


TMS brings “shock” to science 


By SAMHITA ILANGO 
Science & Technology Editor 


With a few shocks to 
the brain, scientists have 
made it possible to never 
forget a friend’s birth- 
day, lose track of keys 
or have to deal with un- 
comfortable encounter 
of forgetting an acquain- 
tance’s name. A research 
team at Northwestern 
University’s Feinberg 
School of Medicine has 
used this knowledge for 
more than just key track- 
ing but for enhancing 
the retention network of 
memory-impaired indi- 
viduals. 

The Transcranial 
Magnetic Stimulation 
(TMS) is a noninvasive 
method to depolarize or 
hyperpolarize neurons 
in the brain through 
electromagnetic induc- 
tion. Essentially, the 
treatment will control 
neurons to be stronger or 
weaker in an individual. 
This recent study covers 
the therapeutic uses of 


“TMS. Joel Voss, assistant 


professor of medical so- 
cial sciences at North- 
western University, and 


his team worked on this 
project. 

“Tam most interested 
in my research because it 
has at least some prom- 
ise for helping individu- 
als with memory impagr- 
ments,” Voss said. “I’ve 
spent a lot of time with 
people after their lives 
have been essentially de- 
stroyed by severe memo- 
ry impairment, and the 
desire to figure out some 
way to improve their lot 
is what gets me going in 
the morning.” 


UQEDU.AU 
Transcranial magnetic stimulation is tested on healthy patients. 


They tested TMS’s im- 
pact on memory by un- 
derstanding the memo- 
ry-related regions of the 
brain. Voss and his team 
tested 16 healthy indi- 
viduals without memory 
impairment with an MRI 
and looked at the treat- 
ment’s influence on the 
regions. This established 
a standard for proper 
cognitive function. Af- 
terwards, the same test 
subjects were brought in 
for memory tasks over a 

See TMS, pAce B8 
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Using mice, scientists found that Clostridia bacteria could help with food allergies. 


ALLERGIES, From B7 
intestinal microbial com- 
munity. After antibiotic 
administration, the mice’s 
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microbiomes were allowed 
to recover from antibiot- 
ics or restored with either 
conventional microbiota or 


SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY 


Clostridia fights food allergies in mice New social media 
trend raises millions 


Clostridia. 
[hese three 
mouse 
strains re- 
sponded 
similarly, 
with a 
reduced 
immuno- 
globulin 
antibody 
response, 
Scientists 
concluded 
that Clos- 
tridia was 
enough 
to restore 
and __pro- 
tect against 
food aller- 
gens. 

The last 
part of 
the study 
covered 
the mechanism through 
which Clostridia was aid- 
ing the organism. With 
the use of microarray 


MY-PTA.ORG 


technology, this species 
found to produce 
IL-22, which reduced the 
permeability of distinct 
food antigens into the 
bloodstream. Regulatory 
T cells and IgA levels 
were also assessed. Mice 
with Clostridia-contain- 
ing microbiota displayed 
an expansion of regulato- 
ry T cells that augmented 
the environment’s ability 
to maintain antigen tol- 
erance. There was also a 
class switch from IgE to 
IgA, leading to the con- 
clusion that IgA helped 
diminish the allergen in- 
take as well. 

Although this study 
was conducted in mice, 
it poses an interesting 
possibility. With this ad- 
vancement in place, there 
is hope for an improved 
probiotic treatment in 


was 


humans that might rid 15 | 


million Americans from 
the burden of allergies. 


Methane leakage is larger than expected 


METHANE, From B7 
not subject to the dras- 
tic movement of tectonic 
plates, and scientists do 
not think the seeps are re- 
lated to petroleum basins, 
which is the case in the 
Gulf of Mexico. The find- 
ings were shocking and 
sparked great interest, 
because they indicated 
that there were not three 
seeps, but 570, with the 
added potential of many 
more that have not yet 
been found. Geographi- 


a 


ort an 
bial methane cannot be 
used to power our coun- 


try with natural gas. In 


a 


fact, this greenhouse 
gas can do great harm 
to Earth when it reaches 
a certain level, which is 
why this research pos- 
sesses great relevance. 
While much of the 
methane detected in this 
research will probably 
not enter the atmosphere, 
it can be oxidized and 
produce carbon  diox- 
ide, which will decrease 
ocean oxygen content and 
increase ocean acidity. By 
themselves, these issues 
do not seem to be terri- 


ap a bal o 
oceans, they have great 
potential to harm both an- 
imal and human health. 


to prevent memory loss 


TMS, From B7 

span of five days with 20 
minutes of TMS each time, 
while an MRI mapped 
their brain functions. The 
final analysis of the study 
revealed that the five days 
of TMS treatment resulted 
in the different regions 
working better together 
than how they worked at 
the standard level. 

Further analysis sets 


ing brain regions in this 
study, is often used to 
suppress brain regions 
for research purposes. 
So far, no long term con- 
sequences have been 
found secondary to this 
suppression — the sup- 
pression ends when the 
TMS probe is removed,” 
Mehra said. 

He further discussed 
the prospects of this 


hopes for treatment. 
this treat- COPE tee 
Soa TMS in [ihe] apes 
ee on trying to thread Bue aan 
stroke vic- ENS ply 
tims» and @ needle with a to treating 
# ie hei = : hot gun.” hes ae 
tients. JOEL Voss, rological 
“IT imag- disorders. 
ine —-) of. PROFESSOR AT For this, 
rater hope NORTHWESTERN, iBh 
the near UNIVERSITY ate a much 
future, we smaller 
devise a TMS device 


superior method for con- 
trolling brain function 
noninvasively,” Voss said. 
“When I imagine the ef- 
fects of TMS on neurons, 
what comes to mind is 
trying to thread a needle 
with a shotgun. We will 
need better if we are to 
achieve a sophisticated 
understanding of brain 
function.” 

Chirag Mehra, a neu- 
rodevelopment research 
fellow at the Kennedy 
Krieger Institute, gave his 


- input on the present and 


eee 


the future of TMS. _ 
_ “TMS, while stimulat- 
+ “4 Vy + 


that remains in our bod- 
ies, providing stimula- 
tion intermittently 
or continuously — on a 
long term basis, analo- 
gous to a pacemaker 
used to treat cardiac ar- 
rhythmias.” 

With the speed at 
which current neurosci- 
ence advancements are 
occurring, the next 50 
years are unpredictable. 

_ “Honestly,  advance- 
ment is such a moving 
target that it is impossible 
to predict very far into 
the future, much like the 


weather,” Voss said. | that the human body 
; . ; at: { 
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study ways | 


Certain seeps, such as 
those in a region of the 
Hudson River, occur in 
more shallow water and 
thus enter the atmosphere 
even more quickly, which 
can impact health in the 
densely populated area 
surrounding the Hudson. 

If there is any good 
news, it is that the amount 
of gas leaking out of the 
Atlantic floor is small 
when compared to the 
total amount of gas that 
escapes worldwide. How- 
ever, the seeps are occur- 


no readily apparent cause, 
suggesting that this is a 
serious and widespread 


Study explores t 


By ELIZABETH LIU 
Staff Writer 


Humans are the un- 
disputed rulers of Earth, 
but let’s admit it, our ear- 
ly physical development 
could use some work — 
a fawn is able to stand 
up within 10 minutes of 
birth and walk after only 
seven hours, but it takes 
us practically a year be- 
fore we are able to take 
our first tottering steps. 
However, it is no coinci- 
dence that we take lon- 
ger to physically develop 
compared to other mam- 
malian species. 

Researchers from 
Northwestern University 
may have finally con- 
firmed a long-standing 
hypothesis on why hu- 
man children, relative 
to other mammals, have 
such a long developmen- 
tal period. The study, 
published last week in 
the journal Proceedings 
of the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences, used 
PET and MRI brain scan 
data to measure neural 
glucose consumption 
and brain volume, re- 
spectively. Typically, the 
more energy needed, 
the higher the glucose 
consumption. The re- 
searchers found that glu- 
cose consumption in the 
brain peaks at age five. 
This is contrary to the 
belief that the brain uses 
up the most energy at 
birth, when the brain to 
body ratio is the largest. 

However, this finding 


still backs up the theory 


issue, rather than an iso- 
lated one. Many of the 
seeps found in this study 


are located 800-2,000 feet | 


deep, and it is there that 


methane is contained in | 


ice molecules called hy- 
drates. One optimistic 


hypothesis is that the hy-, 


drates are simply melting 
due to minor, natural fluc- 
tuations in ocean temper- 
ature. Although the find- 
ings of this research may 
prove troublesome for the 
environment, the fact that 
the Atlantic is not subject 


so-eproblems like ebifte 
ing tectonic plates means 


that it is an ideal environ- 


ment to study the effect 
of a changing climate on 
methane seeps. 


puts off physical growth 
at a young age in order 
to allow the brain to de- 
velop at an astounding 
rate during childhood. In 
fact, when brain glucose 
intake reaches its peak 
at age five, the brain uses 
up to two-thirds of the 
total number of calories 
the body consumes when 
resting. The researchers 
believe the mid-child- 
hood energy consump- 
tion peak is caused by 
new connections in the 


ALS, FROM B7 
survive longer than three 
years after initial symp- 
toms. 20 percent will 
survive longer than five 
years, and only 10 per- 


cent will survive more 
than 10. 
There are no_ effec- 


tive treatments for ALS 
— or in fact, any neu- 
rodegenerative disease 
— because the disease 
mechanism has not been 
identified, and drugs are 
designed to target specif- 
ic disease mechanisms. 
Also, ALS and other neu- 
rodegenerative diseases 
receive minimal atten- 
tion from biotechnology 
and pharmaceutical com- 
panies due to their sheer 
complexity and smaller 
patient pool, especially 
when compared to more 
lucrative diseases such as 
cancer. 


brain that are created by 
socialization. — 

The findings also shed 
light onto the myster- 
ies of some common ob- 
servations parents may 
have: It is difficult to tell 
toddlers’ or young chil- 
dren’s age just by looking 
at them. However, after 
listening to them talk or 
even just observing their 
behavior for a few mo- 
ments, it becomes clearer. 

In order for 4 five- 
year-old’s brain to guzzle 


For this reason, the 
donations generated by 
the Ice Bucket Challenge 
could not have come at a 
better time. Most of the 
research on ALS is cur- 
rently funded by private 
donors, and the influx of 
money could help fund 
research about the rel- 
evance of the more than 
35 gene mutations that 
have been linked to ALS. 
In addition, while ap- 
proximately 10 percent 
of ALS cases have been 
attributed to genetic 
causes, the cause of ALS 
in the remaining cases 
are unknown. Many po- 
tential sources of ALS, 
including chemical ex- 
posure, military service, 
drug use and physical 
trauma, have been re- 
searched but studies 
have not produced con- 
sistent findings. 


WEBIA.ALSA.ORG 
The cause of ALS, a serious neurodegenerative disease, is unknown. 


nearly twice the amount 
of glucose an adult’s 
does, physical develop- 
ment must be put on hold. 
Also, our slow childhood 
growth is what makes us 
stand out as a species. 
The study’s findings sug- 


_gest that we were able to 


differentiate ourselves 
from our closest primate 
relatives by evolving in 
a way that sacrifices a 
shorter childhood for a 
longer brain developmen- 
tal period. 


The reason that human childhood lasts so long is that children’s brains need more time 
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By ELLI TIAN 
For The News-Letter 


If there’s one thing 
that paleontologists can 
say tor certain about hu- 
man evolution, it’s that 
we evolved from homi- 
nids who lived millions 
of years ago. We've all 
heard about the Neander- 
thals, Homo erectus and 
Homo sapiens, but can 
we ever be sure which 
of these species evolved 
from which? Which ma- 
jor species are we really 
descended from? And 
most importantly, what 
does evolution really 
show about the differ- 
ences between modern 
humans and their ances- 
tors, and what character- 
istics we can truly call 
“human?” ; 


An approximately 3 
million-year-old fossil of a 
skull, uncovered by quar- 
rymen in South Africa in 
the 1920s, was initially ac- 
cepted as a missing link 


between early hominids 
and modern man. But 
many doubted  anthro- 


pologist Raymond Dart'’s 
classification of the fossil 
as a completely new spe- 
cies, Australopithecus 
africanus, or the “south- 
ern ape from Africa. 
The species was supposed- 
ly related to both apes and 
men but was extinct with 
direct living descendants. 
Early scans and recon- 
structions of the fossil 
revealed that it belonged 
to a three or four-year- 
old child with a small but 
complex brain and small 
teeth. This further weak- 


HUMANORIGINS.SLEDU 
The fossil of a skull is not a link between hominids and modern man. 
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Taung child’s skull compared to human’s 


ened the initial claim that 
the Taung Child, as the 
fossil was soon dubbed, 
was truly an ancestor of 
modern day man. Exist- 
ing research and _ fossil 
finds had determined that 
humans had begun to 
evolve as a separate spe- 
cies from as early as 30 
million years ago, and the 
overwhelming belief of 
the time was that humans 
had large, heavily special- 
ized brains. Thus, many 
scientists doubted that 
the historically young 
Taung Child could be re- 
lated to modern humans. 

Some members of the 
scientific community con- 
tinued to accept that the 
Taung Child was an ances- 
tor of Homo sapiens. How- 
ever, a group of anthropol- 
ogists and brain scientists 
have now published a 
study that reveals a dis- 
tinct difference between 
the skulls of the Taung 
Child and modern human 
children and infants. Kris- 
tian J. Carlson, Ralph L. 
Holloway and Douglas C. 
Broadfield used computed 
tomography (CT) to “dis- 
sect” the skull electroni- 
cally, revealing the lack 
ofa persistent metopic su- 
ture and an open anterior 
fontanelle. These features 
are openings or temporary 
weaknesses in the skull, 


present in young human 
children, that allow it to 
expand, facilitating early 
and rapid brain growth. 
Their absence in the Taung 


Child shows that the de- | 


velopment and expansion 
of the brains of Australo- 
pithecus africanus adapt- 
ed differently from that 
of Homo sapiens, favor- 
ing certain characteristics 
over others. 

The study implicates 


that the Taung Child’s | 


brain did not experience 
an expansion of the pre- 


frontal lobe, a brain area | 


that is now considered 
unique and distinctive to 
humans due to its repeated 


linkage to human behav- | 


iors and intelligence. But 
does the lack of this devel- 
opment in Australopithe- 


cus africanus,characterize | 


it as a more modern one, 
unique to the most recent 
evolution of our species? 
Or does it suggest that 
humans did not actually 
evolve with a preference 
for larger prefrontal lobes 
and more specialized be- 


haviors? Whatever conclu- | 


sion is accepted, there's 
definitely something new 


that scientists can agree | 
on: The evolution of our | 


species, and what makes 
us human, is much more 


complicated than we've | 


assumed in the past. 


Hopkins research finds cancer “fingerprint” 


- By SUNNY CAI 
For The News-Letter 


Just like Miley Cyrus 
came in like a wrecking 
ball, cancer often comes 
in the same way, wanting 


ad bee 
in love, can- 
cer has been hitting the 
human body hard since 
the beginning of time. 
But a year and a day af- 
ter Miley closed her eyes 
and swung, a team of 
researchers published a 
study. online in Genome 
Medicine that could leave 
cancer cells crashing in a 
blazing fall and lament- 
ing “all you ever did was 
wreck me; yeah, you, you 
wreck me!” 

Led by Andrew Fein- 
berg, a professor at the 
Hopkins School of Medi- 
cine, and Rafael Irizarry, 
a professor at Harvard, 
the researchers found 
that cancers inflict wide- 
spread changes to the 
epigenome, regardless of 
their stage or type. The 
epigenome is the record 
of the chemical changes 
to an organism’s DNA 
and histones, the pro- 
teins that DNA wraps 
around. These epigenetic 
changes do not alter the 
DNA sequence itself; in- 
stead, they occur via add- 
ing or removing chemical 
groups, such as methyl 
groups or a histone modi- 
fication. The changes can 
then be passed down to 
an organism’s offspring. 

The study found 
that an expansive vari- 
ety of cancers wreaked 
extensive and  distinc- 
tive havoc to methyl 
groups attached to the 
DNA. Methyl groups are 
chemical groups on DNA 
that serve as markers to 
help decide if a gene is 
switched “on” or “off,” 
ultimately determining 
how the cell behaves. 
Methyl groups and other 
such chemical markers 
on DNA are described as 
“epigenetic” and collec- 
tively make up the epig- 
enome 
In 


, 1983, Feinberg, 


: along with Bert Vogel- 


stein, another professor 


at the Hopkins School of 
Medicine, first pinpointed 
abnormal methylation 
in select cancers. Since 
then, Feinberg’s and oth- 
er research groups have 
uncovered other cancer- 
ssociated changes in 
e epigenome. However, 
only recently were the re- 
searchers able to discover 
exactly how far-reaching 
these changes are. 

In order to perform 
their study, Feinberg 
and Irizarry’s team gath- 
ered DNA samples from 
breast, colon, lung, pan- 
creas and thyroid tu- 
mors, In addition to DNA 
samples from healthy tis- 
sue, the researchers the 
analyzed methylation 
patterns on the DNA. The 
analysis results indicated 
that all of the cancerous 
tumors had large sec- 
tions of DNA with can- 
cer-associated random- 
ized methylation, leading 
to the loss of methylation 


over larger regions and 
the gain of methylation 
over smaller regions. 
Since these abnormali- 
ties arise early in cancer 
development, they may 
collaborate with genetic 
miutations.to.clicit cancer 
development. ; 


The researchers found 


that the methylation pat- 
terns on the genomes of 
cancerous cells versus 
healthy cells were very 
different, regardless of the 
type of solid tumor. They 
believe that the altera- 
tions in the methylation 
patterns occurred very 
early in tumor formation, 
enabling tumor cells to 
adapt to environmental 
changes and thrive by 
quickly switching their 
genes on or off. 

This means that can- 
cerous cells have a tool- 
box that healthy neigh- 
boring cells lack, which 
gives the cancer cells a 
competitive advantage. 


The researchers conclud- 
ed that since cancer can 
easily turn genes “on” or 
“off” as needed, they can 
turn on genes that are 
normally limited to early 
development and allow 


.cancer.cells.to.spread.and. 


invade healthy _ tissue, 
while turning off genes 
that cause dangerous cells 
to self-destruct. 


@ Neptune 
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Expedition will allow scientists to investigate the formation of life. 


NASA, JHU send a 


spaceship 


By JOAN YEA 
For The News-Letter 


We've made many dis- 
coveries here on Earth, but 
space still remains largely 
a mystery. Partly to blame 
are the vast distances in- 
volved; it’s easier to jour- 
ney to the bottom of the 
ocean than to the nearest 
planet. NASA, however, 
doesn’t back down from 
a challenge. Their New 
Horizons spacecraft aims 
to travel not to the nearest 
planet, but to the one far- 
thest away from us; a few 
days ago the craft began a 
historic journey to Pluto. 

On Aug. 25 at 10:04 EDT, 


| the New Horizons space- 


The findings of this | 
study provide important | 


implications for early de- 
tection and prevention 
of cancer. The newfound 
insights into the cancer 
genome suggest that the 
distinctive methylation 
“fingerprint” could po- 
tentially be used to dif- 
ferentiate early-stage 
malignant cancers from 
benign growths. In the 
future, the researchers 
hope to find a way to pre- 
vent the transition from a 
benign to a cancerous fin- 
gerprint from occurring 
altogether. 


| craft, launched on Jan. 19, 
2006, reached Neptune's 


orbit in a record-break- 
ing eight years and eight 
months on its 3 billion-mile 
voyage to Pluto. Built and 
operated by the Johns Hop- 
kins University Applied 
Physics Laboratory (APL), 
the New Horizons space- 
craft, moving about 51,000 
miles. pexhous,.or-23,kilo- 
meters per second, is now 
approximately 2.48 billion 
miles past Neptune and is 
expected to make a historic 
first encounter with Pluto 
in next July. The spacecraft 
will begin to conduct dis- 
tant-encounter operations 
with Pluto starting Jan. 4, 
2015, following the pre- 


| Pluto hibernation period, 


} 


into which it was placed by 
mission controllers at APL 
at 9:21 a.m. EDT on Aug. 29. 
The space probe's calibrat- 
ed instruments will be put 
to use in a close-approach 
exploration next July. 

The New Horizons 
spacecraft follows in the 
footsteps of NASA’s Voy- 
ager 1 and 2, as it explores 
the gas giants of the solar 


to Pluto 


system. It will lead the first 
reconnaissance of Pluto 
and its moons, Charon, 
Nix and Hydra. The space- 
craft has been configured 
to gather data on the glob- 
al geology of Pluto and 
its moons, including their 
surface compositions and 
temperatures, during a 
five-month-long study. In 
addition to the investiga- 
tion of the Pluto system, 
the New Horizons space 
probe will also explore 
other small bodies in the 
Kuiper Belt region, a disc- 
shaped area beyond Nep- 
tune’s orbit that is known 
for being comprised of ice 
dwarfs, among which one 
of the largest is Pluto. 

This expedition into 
the Kuiper Belt region will 
allow scientists to investi- 
gate if the ice dwarfs pos- 
sess the ingredients neces- 
sary for the formation of 
life—organic molecules 
and water ice. Moreover, 
researchers will have the 
opportunity to glean in- 
sights into planetary for- 
mation, since planets have 
been conjectured to grow 
by accretion of small bod- 
ies such as ice dwarfs, 

The New Horizons 
mission will also look into 
Earth’s planetary evolu- 
tion as the space probe 
examines Pluto’s atmo- 
sphere, which has. been 
discovered to be steadily 
escaping into space in the 
same way that some pro- 
pose Earth’s original hy- 
drogen and helium atmo- 
sphere were lost. Amidst 
the growing excitement, 
for the likely discoveries 
to be made in the outposts 
of the Earth’s solar system, 
the only thing that re- 
searchers expect from the 
New Horizons mission is 
to be surprised. 


Mouse survives transplant from lab-grown organ 


‘By TONY WU 


For The News-Letter 


Those of us who are 


drivers have all heard the 


question, “Do you want 
to be an organ donor?” If 
a deceased person is an 
organ donor, a hospital 
can remove their organs 
and transplant them into 
a patient who is in criti- 
cal need. By having driv- 
ers sign up as donors, our 
health system is creating 
a supply of organs needed 
to save lives. 

However, even though 
organ donations allevi- 
ate the strain on hospitals 
to provide functioning 
organs, the amount that 
trickles in is not enough 
to meet every patient’s 
needs. In most cases, pa- 


tients are put on waitlists _ 


that last months or even 
years. Some succumb to 
diseases before they re- 
ceive their organs. Since 
the supply of organs from 
people isn’t large enough, 
researchers have turned 


to other possible solu- 
tions. A research team at 
the University of Edin- 
burgh thinks it can solve 
the shortage by growing 
organs in a lab. 

At the Center for Re- 
generative Medicine, a 
team led by Clare Black- 
burn attempts to grow 
organs in living animals. 
The researchers first iso- 
lated fibroblasts, cells 
commonly found in con- 
nective tissue in animals, 
from mouse embryos by 
reducing the embryo into 
single-cell suspensions. 
The cells are then inject- 
ed, with a gene sequence 
called Foxn1 in an effort 
to change the fibroblasts 
into a different type of 
cell. The process, termed 
“reprogramming,” —_pro- 
duces a change in the fi- 
broblasts by day 10; the 
fibroblasts change into a 
shape more representa- 
tive of epithelial cells. The 
Foxnl sequence mimics 
the expression of genes in 
thymus endothelial cells. 


By introducing a gene 
into the cell, scientists are 
able to alter gene expres- 
sions and, subsequently, 


change cell morphology 


and function. 

To test whether the fi- 
broblasts are successfully 
reprogrammed into cells 
in the thymus, research- 
ers introduce T cells into 
plates that contain the 
treated cells. After in- 
cubating the mixture of 
cells, the team found that 
the reprogrammed cells 
behaved like thymus 
cells, supporting T cell 
development through 
the production of cru- 
cial proteins. To differ- 
entiate these artificially 
programmed cells from 
normal thymus endothe- 
lial cells, the researchers 
refer to them as induced 
thymus endothelial cells 
(iTECs). They also, found 
that the more densely 


plated wells with a high- 


er percentage of iTECs of- 
fer better support for the 
development of T cells. 


The encouraging news 
prompted the team to 
mix the reprogrammed 
cells with other impor- 
tant thymus cells to see 
their interactions with 
each other. 

The mixture of cells 
is implanted into a liv- 
ing mouse and allowed 
to grow. After being left 
in the animal for four 
weeks, the cluster of cells 
grew into a replacement 
thymus that functions 
comparably to an adult 
thyroid. The organ is sim- 
ilar in size and structural 
complexity to a normal 
organ. In addition, the T 
cells that matured in the 
replacement thymus have 
been successfully trans- 
ported throughout the 
body to carry out their in- 
tended functions. - 

While the experiment 
offers initial success, more 
refinements are needed to 
perfect the technique and 
to attempt to create an 
artificial human thymus. 


However, the discovery of 


the viability of lab-grown 
organs highlights a new 
possibility for healthcare 
professionals. Patients 
with defective organs 
may, in the near future, 
be offered lab-produced 
replacements. 

The benefit of artificial 
organs is the high degree 
of patient specificity. A 
major hurdle for organ 
replacement surgery is 
organ rejection. Since the 
organ comes from anoth- 
er person, the implants 
are seen as “foreign” and 
attacked by the immune 
system. i 

These immune _ re- 
sponses causes the patient 
to reject the implant. If 
lab-grown organs mature 
into a viable method, the 
organs can be tailored to 
the patient’s immune sys- 
tem, reducing the chances 
of a failed transplant. Fur- 
thermore, through the 
production of organs, pa- 
tients would not have to 
wait for long periods of 
time for their transplants. 


- 
t 
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By TOBY MIRMAN 
For The Ne vus-Letter 


Fresh off an undefeat- 
ed regular season — but 
a gut-wrenching _ first 
round playoff knockout 
to Wesley — the football 
team is poised to return 
to the gridiron as a force 
to be reckoned within the 
Centennial Conference. 
Jays faithful will remem- 
ber Wesley quarterback 
Joe Callahan drilling 
wideout Steve Koudos- 
sou in the bread basket on 
a post pattern at the goal 


receiver in Dan Wodicka 
‘13. Second year Defen- 
sive Coordinator Mickey 
Rehring, whose defense 
finished fifth in the coun- 
try in third down percent- 
age against (.266), eighth 
in sacks per game (3.45), 
and fifteenth against the 
run (100.2 yards/game), 
will coach as well. 
Chimera’s offensive 
staff will be rounded out 
by Running Backs Coach 
David Josephson, Of- 
fensive Line Coach Nick 
Schloeder, Wide Receiver 
Coach Dan Wodicka and 


THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeETTeER 


SPORTS 


Hopkins prepares for Homewood showdown Jays run away with 
first place finishes 


championships and two 
trips to the NCAA Play- 
offs. Anderson may have 
big shoes to fill, but he and 


the rest of the offense seem 
quite capable of filling the 
void left by the second 


winningest quarterback in 
school history, whose .850 
winning percentage is the 
highest in both Hopkins 
and Centennial Confer- 
ence history. 

Anderson will be pro- 
tected by an offensive 


line which returns only 
one starter: junior right 
guard Colin Egan. Egan 


this year. Rice’s comrades 
in the defensive backfield 
are all returning  start- 
ers from last season and 
include junior TJ Reeves, 
who will swap positions 


with Rice this year and 
move to the outside, and 
senior Jimmy Holder, who 


will remain entrenched at 
the other cornerback po- 
sition. Junior Curtis An- 
trum also figures to play 
a meaningful role in the 
rotation after recording 25 
tackles a year ago. The Jays 
will continue to use a base 
4-4-3 defense this season, 


By SI YEON LEE 
For The News-Letter 


After capturing the 
first Centennial Confer- 
ence title in Hopkins his- 
tory last season, the men’s 
cross country team was 
right back on track, begin- 
ning the season with two 
dominant wins. 

Last Friday, the team 
competed in the Baltimore 
Metro Invitational, stay- 
ing in command through- 
out the race to pull out an 


| outstanding win. 


The Blue Jays set out 
with a plan to run as a 
strong pack for the first 
half of the race and pick 


| up the pace aggressively 


in the second half, and 
they executed perfectly, 


| with three runners finish- 


line for with the 
the game- fou tn 
sea ‘ ing linebacker 
touch- being re- 
down ferred to 
with just as a strong 
12.8  sec- safety. The 
onds__ to defense 
go in the returns 
NOs rteh all three 
quarter — Sated tt 
the death ing _ line- 
knell for backers 
the Jays — senior 
playoff Hani An- 
hopes. nabi and 
Dies. juniors 
spite last Keith 
year’s dis- Corliss 
appoint- and Brady | 
ment, all Weras te tis 
time win- HOPKINSSPORTSCOM — to be 
ningest The Blue Jays will be anchored by a strong defensive’ unit that features all three returning linebackers. joined 
coach in by se- 


Hopkins football history 
Jim Margaff will be sure 
to have his boys in top 
shape come kickoff Sept. 
6 against Randolph Ma- 
con on Homewood Field. 
Margraff enters his 25th 
season as the Hopkins 
head football coach with 
a record of 167-82-3 (.669), 
toting two of the last 
three Centennial Confer- 
ence Coach of the Year 
awards. He will be joined 


by first year Offensive Co-_ 
See ee Greg Chimera _ 


(who has mentored two 
All-Conference running 
backs in Andrew Case 
‘09 and Jonathan Rigaud; 
one All-Conference tight 
end in Brian Hopkins ’09; 
one All-Conference wide 


Anderso 


Offensive Assistant Rob- 
bie Matey. Rehring will 
be joined on the defensive 
side by Defensive Line 
Coach Andy  Laychur, 
Strong Safety Coach Mark 
Nastase and Defensive 
Backs Coach Mike Toer- 
per. Toerper will also be 
at the helm for the special 
teams unit. 

The Blue Jays offense 
will be lead by senior quar- 
terback and captain Braden 
nm. Anderson, out 
of Langley High School 
in Great Falls, Va., will be 
starting for the first time 
this year, taking over for 
Matey, the Jays’ starting 
quarterback in 2012 and 
2013, who steered them to a 
22-3 record, two conference 


Field Hockey wins in 
rout of Sweet Briar 


By ZACH ZILBER 
Sports Editor 


The season began just 
like last time: a shutout. 

Lead by freshman goalie 
Greta Helvie’s pair of saves, 
the field hockey team shut 
out its opening opponent, 
Sweet Briar, for the second 
year in a row and the third 
in the last seven seasons. 
With the shutout, Helvie 
becomes the first freshman 
goalie to earn a shutout in 
her first career start in the 
past 17 years. 

Staunch goalkeeping 
was buoyed by an offen- 
sive onslaught lead by 
sophomore forward Aus- 
tin Davis, who secured 
her first career hat trick en 
route to a four-point day. 
It was Davis’s teammate 
junior midfielder Leslie 
MacManus who got the 
scoring going, capitaliz- 
ing just 4:19 into the game. 
Davis then followed suit, 
scoring at 18:31. Only 90 
seconds passed before se- 
nior co-captain Danielle 
Thompson made it a 3-0 
game. 

Davis began the second 
half scoring in just under 
four minutes for her sec- 
ond goal of the day. Eight 
minutes later, she would 
complete her hat trick giv- 
ing the lady Jays a 5-0 lead. 
Sophomore forward Bridg- 
et Hampton then took over, 
scoring her first career goal 
off of a saved shot rebound. 


Junior forward Miceile 
Barrett capped the scoring 
with just over 11 minutes 
to play. 

The 7-0 victory pro- 
pelled the Jays to 1-0 while 
also giving Head Coach 
Megan Fraser her 200th ca- 
reer victory. Fraser would 
not yet get No. 201, as Hop- 
kins fell to Washington & 
Lee the very next day. 

The first half yielded 
little action as neither 
team could find a way to 
put it in the back of the 
net. Both goalies com- 
bined for 12 saves in the 
half, with the Jays’ Helvie 
stopping three. 

Senior midfielder Lucy 
Woodrow led off a wild 
second half with the first 
goal of the match to give 
Hopkins a temporary 1-0 
lead. While it took the Jays 
38:12 to claim the lead, 
the Generals rallied with 
three goals in a six minute 
span, beginning at 42:32 
and ending with the Gen- 
erals leading 3-1 at 48:22. 
That would be it for scor- 
ing as Hopkins fell to 1-1, 
losing for the first time in 
11 meetings with Wash- 
ington & Lee. Hopkins 
outshot its opponent 16-5 
and had one more corner 
(3-2), but could not defeat 
the hosts. 

The Lady Jays return to 
action Saturday, Sept. 5 at 
Randolph Macon where 
they will look to get back 
over .500. 


will be joined by seniors 
Martin Scheuring, Kyle 
Flynn and Zach Lorenz. 
Scheuring figures to take 
over at center, while Fly- 
nn will likely see time at 
tackle, though he remains 
versatile enough to play 
guard, and Lorenz will 
line up opposite Egan at 
the left guard position. 
Juniors Rowan Cade and 
Baxter Debruyn each saw 
time last year and may 
emerge from camp as the 
team’s starting tackles. 
Preseason First Team All- 
Conference running back 
Brandon Cherry returns 
with his running mate 
Stuart Walters to make 
up the same two-headed 
monster that rushed for 
1,649 yards and 13 touch- 
downs a year ago. 

The Jays offense returns 
no seniors at wide receiver 
but will be lead by juniors 
Kyle Morgan, Ryan Finkel, 
Josh Bernard, Nic Wisor 
and Eric Adamo, while the 
corps will be filled out by 
five sophomores and three 
freshmen. Tight ends Brad 
Foulke, Michael O’Conner 
and Phillip Harris figure 
to play important roles in 
both catching passes and 
clearing the way for Cher- 
ry and Walters. 

The Blue Jay defense 


will be captained by 
senior defensive back 
Ryan Rice, a_ six-foot, 


170-pounder from Frisco, 
Texas, who is_ shifting 
from cornerback to cen- 
terfield to play free safety 
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nior Chris Ibrahim, who 
is making the transition 
from the secondary to 
strong safety to take over 
for graduated standout 
John Arena ‘14. Finally, 
the defensive line returns 
three senior starters in 
Matthew Connery, Mi- 
chael Longo and Michael 
Rocca, who have com- 
bined to play 100 games 
for the Birds. Rehring is 
oft to use a deep rotation 
on the defensive line, with 
senior Brannock Furey, 
senior Chris Matey, ju- 
nior Preston Stafford and 
junior John Hardin hop- 
ing to fill the void left by 
graduated players Joe 
DiTrollio, Andy Laychur 
and Mike Zikoski (all of 
the class of 2014). 

Since returning to the 
practice field in August, 
the Blue Jays have been 
working hard to build on 
the great success of last 
year’s regular season and 
avoid the great disap- 
pointment of the last 13 
seconds of the playoffs. 
The team returns 13 start- 
ers but expects significant 
help from players who 
will receive serious snaps 
for the first time. With 
this experienced and 
hungry group of coaches 
and players, Hopkins 
students can expect their 
football team to continue 
its run of dominance in 
the Centennial Confer- 
ence and remain com- 
petitive for the NCAA 
Championship. 
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ing in the top five. 

Freshman __ Geoffrey 
Kazlow had an exception- 
al’ race in his collegiate 
debut, pulling away with 
the individual win. 

“T wasn’t expecting to 
win on Friday, but I felt 
good with a mile to go so 
I decided to push it, and I 
was able to hold on for the 
win,” Kazlow said. 

Senior Mitchell Silver 


| and freshman Marshall 


Demaree rounded out the 
top three Hopkins run- 
ners, finishing second 
and fourth, respectively. 
Senior Chanon Tuntivate 
overcame his past nagging 
injuries to 


| finish sev- 
enth. 

AN ny xP 

| was my 

first race 


in a long 
time where | 
I really felt 
in control 
through 
most of the 
race,” Tunti- 
vate said. 

Fresh- 
man John McMullin fol- 
lowed right behind, coming 
in at eighth. The Blue Jays 
managed to stick to their 
game plan, keeping the 
runners almost within thir- 
ty seconds of each other. 

Saturday, Hopkins par- 
ticipated in the Salisbury 
Fall Classic and main- 
tained its dominance. 
The Blue Jays stuck to the 
same game plan of run- 
ning in a close pack. 

“I thought we ran very 
smart today and stuck 
to the plan,” said Head 
Coach Bobby Van Allen. 
“Everybody understands 
it’s very early in the sea- 
son, and those first few 
miles were used to work 
on the fundamentals be- 
fore going all out.” 

With five Blue Jays fin- 
| ishing in the top six, Hop- 
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Kazlow debuted in great fashion. 


SEPTEMBER 4, 2014 


kins showed great promise 
for the rest of the season. 
According to senior cap- 
tain Andrew Ceruzzi, this 
meet was focused on keep- 
ing depth and consistency 
among runners. 

“It was nice to have 
five in the top six, but this 
meet was not very impor- 
tant to us,” Ceruzzi said, 
leading by example with 
his first collegiate win. 
“More important was 
that we had a very solid 
15-second spread through 
our top five guys.” 

Ceruzzi, along with fel- 
low captains senior Austin 
Stecklair and junior Schaf- 
fer Ochstein, plans on lead- 
ing this year’s team to a 
successful season. Stecklair 
finished right behind Ce- 
ruzzi in second, with Och- 
stein also posting a time of 
25:55.23 to come in fourth. 

Senior Ryan Alvarez, 
who finished fifth, had 
one of the best perfor- 
mances of his career. 

Sophomore Stefan Ar- 
nold and freshman Panth 
Patel also had strong races, 
coming in sixth and ninth, 
respectively. 

The Blue Jays recog- 
nize that this year’s team 
is one of the strongest in 
Hopkins history and plan 
on making the most of 
this opportunity. 

“As a team, the goalisa 
national championship,” 
Kazlow said. “It’s months 
away but 
we're all 
working 
hard every 
day to reach 
that goal.” 

The team 
| just had the 
most —suc- 
cessful sea- 
son in histo- 
ry, winning 

the confer- 
ence cham- 
pionship 
and finishing eleventh at 
Nationals, but is deter- 
mined to repeat its success 
and then bring a national 
championship to Hopkins. 

What may have once 
been a dream is increas- 
ingly becoming a reality. 
The team was ranked sev- 
enth in the preseason and, 
with the work the Blue 
Jays put in during the 
summer, even that may 
have been too low. 

With this extremely 
motivated group, Hopkins 
hopes to be in position to 
compete nationally. Alva- 
rez has full confidence the 
team will reach this goal. 

“As a team we're fo- 
cusing on keeping a tight 
pack and putting our- 
selves in the position we 
need to be to place top 
five at Nationals.” 


Women’s Soccer 


August 29, 2014 | 
vs. Montclair State 
W, 2-1 


August 30, 2014 
vs. St. John Fisher 
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Mitsuashi. 


Blue Jays 


coast past Maryville 


By IAN GUSTAFSON 


For The News-Letter 


The men's soccer team 
opened its 2014 campaign 
with a successful trip to a 
tournament in Maryville, 
Tenn,, tying Randolph 1-1 
in its season Opener on 
Saturday and defeating 
Maryville 3-0 the next day. 

Expectations for this 
soccer season are high for 
this Blue Jays team, ac- 
cording to one player. 

“We definitely want to 
win the Centennial Con- 
ference championship 
and make a deep run into 
the NCAA tournament," 
junior midfielder Ian 
Heinrich said. "However, 
we realize that the only 
way to do that is to take 
each game one at a time.” 

After a long offseason 
and a two-hour lightning 
delay, the Blue Jays finally 
began their season against 
Randolph. The players 
were itching to get back in 
action, and the lightning 
delay was agonizing for 
a team that was excited to 
play its first competition 
in almost 300 days. 

Randolph got the scor- 
ing going in the 21st min- 
ute with a free kick from 
freshman defender Blake 
Heatherly. The Wildcats 
earned a free kick, and 

Heatherly managed to 
find the net from long 
range off of a deflection. 

Soon after, the Blue 

Jays responded with a 
goal of their own in the 
33rd minute. The Wild- 
cats fouled a Blue Jay in 
the Randolph box, and 
Hopkins was awarded 


scored on the kick to even 
the score. The Jays kept up 
a relentless attack for the 
rest of the half, but Ran- 
dolph junior goalie CJ Ste- 
vens saved two shots to 
send the game to halftime 
still knotted up. 

Right out of the gates 
of the second half, the 
referees were forced to 
delay the game due to 
lightning. The teams 
were forced to scramble 
off the field and wait 
more than an hour to re- 
sume play. After another 
spurt of gameplay, the 
weather once again took 
a turn for the worse, and 
the game was called at 
the 82nd minute. Soccer 
games are considered of- 
ficial after 70 minutes of 
gameplay, so the Blue 
Jays were forced to settle 
for a tie. 

Hopkins and Randolph 
both got nine shots off 
in the contest. Both goal- 
ies made six saves, but 
Hopkins took six corners 


to Randolph’s five. It was 
‘somewhat disappointing 
for the Blue Jays to be pre- 
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vented by the weather at 
a chance to get a shot to 
start the season with the 
win, but a tie with a squad 
that went 17-2-1 last season 
is nonetheless impressive. 

The Blue Jays played 
another game in Tennes- 
see the next day, this time 
against host Maryville. 
Hopkins came away with 
a 3-0 victory Sunday after- 
noon to improve to 1-0-1, 
while Maryville dropped 
its season opener. 

Senior midfielder Ko- 
taro Mitsuashi buoyed 
the Jays with a two-goal 
performance, while soph- 
omore midfielder Samy 
Ramadane also put one in 
the net on Sunday for his 
first goal of the season. 
Mitsuashi netted his first 
goal of the day and the 
season in the 17th minute 
on a pass from Heinrich. 

The score held that way 
into the second half for 47 
minutes until Mitsuashi 
solidified the Hopkins 
lead on an unassisted goal 
in the 64th minute. Ra- 
manade knocked home a 
booming shot in the 80th 
minute to seal the deal for 
the Jays and push the lead 
to three. 

Sophomore goalie 
Matt Paris shut out the 
Maryville Scots, making 
three big saves for the 
Jays. His Maryville coun- 
terpart Jon Taylor grabbed 
eight saves in a losing ef- 
fort, while Hopkins out- 
shot its opponent 15-9. 

Perhaps the new turf 
on Homewood Field in- 
stalled this offseason will 
play a part ina successful 
Blue Jay season. Heinrich 


~ believesthat the new turf 


is “thicker, which makes 
your touch and passing 
more true.” 


"I think it’s definitely. 


an improvement,” Hein- 
rich said. 

The Jays will also ben- 
efit from outstanding 
leadership and returning 
experience on this year’s 
squad. Junior All-Cen- 
tennial Conference first 
team selection defender 
Andrew Park is_ back, 
as are second-teamers 
Rob Heuler and Kenny 
DeStefano. Some excel- 
lent upperclassmen will 
lead this team, including 
Mitsuashi and Heinrich, 
both of whom shone this 
weekend. 


“This year on the field, 


I want to not only be more 
of a contributor in terms 
of' goals and assists but 
also be one of the hardest- 
working players,” Hein- 
rich said. 
Men’s soccer will re- 
turn to action next Sat- 
urday, Sept. 6 in Read- 
ing, Pa. for the Alvernia 
Tournament against host 
Alvernia at 1 p.m. 
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ATHLETE OF THE WEEK 


By JASON PLUSH 
Sports Editor 


While most tradition- 
al Athlete of the Week 
articles begin with an 
introduction that high- 
lights a Hopkins varsity 
athlete who has achieved 
something spectacular 
throughout the course of 
the current season, this 
week’s edi- 
tion will 
be slightly 
different. 
While not 
an official 
Hopkins 
varsity 
athlete, 
our hon- 
oree this 
week is 
more de- 
serving of 
this award 
than is 
even pos- 
sible to 
put into 


JENNY HANSEN - IRONMAN 


competed in your Ironman 
races? 

Jenny Hansen: Thank 
you so much! It’s so sur- 
real that the second one 
is already finished! One 
large source of motivation 
was from fellow competi- 
tors of the Ironman, who 
constantly told me, “You 
go girl!” and, “Wow! I 
wish I had been compet- 


words. She 
has shown 
Lrenren- 
dous strength, determina- 
tion and courage in one of 
the most tasking events 
ever created ‘by mankind 
mentally, physically and 
emotionally. This event is 
the Ironman. Our award- 
winner has now complet- 
ed two Ironman triath- 
lons in her young career 
and is looking forward to 
taking on a third in late 
September approximate- 
ly one hour away from 
Homewood Campus in 
Maryland. For our readers 
who are unfamiliar with 
the details of an Ironman 
race, the event consists 
of swimming 2.4 miles, 
biking 112 miles and fin- 
ishing the day with a 


marathon (26.2 miles), ac- ~ 


cumulating to an aston- 
ishing grand total of 140.6 
miles. Our honoree win- 
ner has already completed 


two in her lifetime, one in - 


the midst of high school 
and a second on August 
24 in Louisville, Ky. With 
another race on the hori- 
zon, she is more excited 
to race on behalf of the 
Blazeman _- Foundation. 
Without further ado, The 
News-Letter would like to 
honor Jenny Hansen with 
Athlete of the Week. 

We had the chance to 
catch up with the Ironman 
Queen and ask her about 
her unbelievable journey 
towards finishing her quest 
to become an Ironman. 


The News-Letter: First 
of all, we just want to con- 
gratulate you on your ac- 
complishments! What has 
been your greatest source 
of motivation as you've 


Hansen is eager to compete in her third Ironman. 


ing in these when I was 
your age!” It was certainly 
a lot more support than I 
could’ve ever anticipated, 
and it reminded me of 
why I was competing in 
this race. Additionally, the 
external support from my 
close friends and family, 
especially my mom, was 
unbelievable. They trav- 
eled around throughout 
various parts of the bike 
and run so that I could 
see them at various mile 
markers. My mother’s 
support, as my mentor 
and my coach, has been 
unwavering through- 
out this process, and the 
friends who have continu- 


ously supported me and 


motivated me to- 


best that I can have made 


this journey one of the 
greatest of my life. 


N-L: Out of the three 
sections of the race, which 
did you find to be the 
hardest part the first time 
around, and did it change 
for your second race? 

JH: For me during my 
first race, I was running 
strong up until the last 
five and a half miles of the 
run, in which I struggled 
tremendously. My energy 
levels were shot, and my 
mind and body weren’t on 
the same page, regardless 
of how I tried to motivate 
myself. While I was very 
happy with my finishing 
time, I knew going into the 
second race that it was go- 
ing to be challenging, but 
I refused to let the last five 
miles deter me from fin- 
ishing strong. I prepared 
myself to go harder on the 


bike for the second race 
and found a better rhythm 
when | transitioned to the 
run. The aid stations were 
especially helpful for rehy- 
dration and cooling down. 
The extra preparation for 
those last five miles made 
my second race more suc- 
cessful, and I was itching 
to get to mile 20. The hospi- 
tality of the crowd and the 
support that they showed 
for all of the competitors 
made the last stretch of the 
race feel like a breeze. 


N-L: When did you be- 
gin preparing for you race 
in Louisville? 

JH: I knew that I 
wanted to compete in a 
Nike Half Marathon, so 
I spent from January and 
April to get a lot faster 
and stronger on my run. 
I felt incredibly comfort- 
able after that race, and 
my endurance continued 
to improve. And I actu- 
ally looked forward to 
running workouts. At the 
end of the school year, my 
training switched to be- 
ing bike-heavy, and I con- 
tinued to swim on a con- 
sistent basis, lengthening 
my time in the water each 
time I swam. I focused on 
building up the bike-mile- 
age as much as I could. 
Each successive week, I 


me and keep me updated 
about all of the people 
who were posting on the 
Facebook event so much so 
that she had to charge her 
phone three times through- 
out the day. Close friends 
continuously posted, but 
to see some of my oldest 
coaches, friends and men- 
tors post on the wall and 
have my mom there tell- 
ing me about their support 
was so exciting and uplift- 
ing and motivational. I felt 
truly humbled during that 
moment of the race in Lou- 
isville, despite the humid 
and hot weather. Another 
moment was at mile five 
of the run, when I heard 
the song “Turn Down For 
What,” which was perfect 
timing. As a competitor, 
I wasn’t allowed to bring 
an external music player 
along with me on the race, 
so having spectators blast 
music for us all of the time 
was awesome and kept my 
spirits high. Finally, when I 
turned down one of the fi- 
nal blocks and saw the last 
few blocks of the race and 
the finish line ahead of me, 
I just couldn’t help break- 
ing out in a giant smile. My 
stride felt strong, and noth- 
ing could’ve bothered me 
in that moment. All of the 
fans kept shouting, “Keep 
on smiling! You're almost 
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sistently working on all 
three aspects of the race, 
but biking and high-in- 
terval strength training 
ended up being what I 
focused on the most to- 
wards the end of May. 
The longest training I had 
in a single day was an 80- 
mile bike ride plus a 16- 
mile run, and it felt like a 
tremendous accomplish- 
ment at the time leading 
up to race day. 


N-L: Throughout this 
entire process, you must 
have made several memo- 
ries along the way. Would 
you mind sharing some of 
the moments that stand 
out the most to you? 

JH: To begin, as I men- 
tioned above, I saw my 
mom around the course a 
lot, and occasionally she 
would run a mile with 


moment in my head and 
taking a picture with the 
biggest grin on my face. 


N-L: Thank you for tak- 
ing the time to sit down 
with us, Jenny! Best of luck 
with your race on the 27th! 
We'll be rooting for you, 
and you're an amazing 
role model! 

JH: Thanks for inter- 
viewing me and giving me 
a chance to share my story! 


We wish Jenny the best 
as she continues to prepare 
over the next few weeks 
for the third Ironman race 
of her career. While she 
has accomplished so much 
already, she has aspira- 
tions of making this race 
her best performance yet. 
We'll be sure to keep an 
eye on her when she races 
on the 27th. i 


Women’s XC continues their excellence 


By GAURAV VERMA 
For The News-Letter 


Coming off their sec- 
ond _ straight National 
Championship, the Hop- 
kins Lady Jays entered 
the season as the top 
ranked Division III] team 
in the nation, and expec- 
tations are high for an- 
other successful season 
on Homewood Campus. 
Hopkins did not dis- 
appoint in its first two 
meets of the season at the 
Baltimore Metro Invita- 
tional and the Salisbury 
Fall Classic, easily cruis- 
ing to victories in both of 
this past weekend’s races. 

At the Baltimore Metro 
Invitational on Friday, the 
Lady Jays claimed the top 
five spots in a race fea- 
turing both Division II 
and Division III competi- 
tion including McDaniel, 


r 
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Stevenson and Goucher. 
Leading the way was se- 
nior Ingrid Johnson, who 
finished the 5K witha time 
of 19:36.33, followed by 
freshman Caroline Smith, 
who began her Hopkins 
career with a second place 
finish at 19:52.50. Sopho- 
mores Veronica Boswell 
and Shannon Martello 
finished third and fourth 
with times of 20:07.44 
and 20:08.80, respectively, 
and freshman Argentina 
Chrappa rounded out the 
top five with a time of 
20:13.15. 

The following day at 
the Salisbury Classic, the 
team turned in a dominat- 
ing performance against 
runners from _ schools 
such as Loyola, Salisbury, 
St. Mary’s and others. The 
Lady Jays claimed the top 
nine spots overall, and 11 
of the top 15, leading to a 


perfect score of 15. Senior 
Francis Loeb led the way 
for Hopkins with a time 
of 21:06.43, a performance 
strong enough to earn her 
the Centennial Confer- 
ence Runner of the Week 
award. Junior Sophia 
Meehan finished second, 
and senior Grace Hancock 
set a personal record with 
a time of 21:37.41. Round- 
ing out the top five were 
junior Hannah Oneda 
and freshman _ Bridget 
Gottileb, with sophomore 
Tess Meehan finishing 
just a few seconds behind 
in sixth (21:44.09). 

Despite the high ex- 
pectations that come with 
a number one ranking, 
Loeb said that she was 
excited. The team has set 
lofty goals for the season, 
such as winning nation- 
als again and having as 
many All-Americans as 


‘ 
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possible. Though the 
goals may be hard to ac- 
complish, Loeb remained 
positive. 

“[Having] six girls un- 
der 21:45 in the 5K on the 
first meet is a very excit- 
ing starting point for ac- 
complishing our goals 
this year,” Loeb said. 

Additionally, the team 
has a number of meets 
scheduled against Divi- 
sion I opponents this year, 
and they hope to “beat 
as many as them as pos- 
sible.” 

The Lady Jays have 
a small break in their 
schedule before their next 
meet at Navy on Sept. 
13. We wish the number 
one ranked Blue Jays the 
best of luck as they begin 
their quest to bring the 
National Championship 
title-back to Homewood 
once again. 
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CALENDAR 
FRIDAY 


Volleyball vs. Bridgewater, 7 p.m. 


The Field Hockey team’s 7-0 
win against Sweet Briar this 
past Friday was Head Coach 
Megan Fraser’s 200th career 
victory. 


SATURDAY 


Football vs. Randolph Macon, 12 p.m. 


SUNDAY 


Men's Soccer at Albright, 1 p.m. 


(ant lose. Lady Jays 
cruise to 2-0 record 


By RACHEL COOK 
For The Ne vws- Letter 


Having a long-stand- 
ing history of winning, 
the sixth-ranked Hop- 
kins women’s soccer team 
came into this season 
with a target on its back. 
The Blue Jays returned to 
action this past weekend 
at the Seahawk Invita- 
tional. 

The Blue Jays did not 
get an easy open to their 
season facing eighth- 
ranked Montclair State. 
The first half saw little 
advances for either side. 
Hopkins tallied four 
shots in the first half, 
but all were unsuccess- 
ful. The Blue Jays also 
attempted five corners, 
yet the Jays would not 
be able to register a goal 
for themselves in the first 
half. As the half came to 
a close, the Blue Jays were 
up 1-0 due to an error 
from a Montclair defend- 
er who knocked the ball 
into her own goal. 

The 


second half 


brought more action as 
Montclair’s junior for- 


a rebound off a missed 
shot by teammate Jes- 
sica Bonjilone. Blue Jay 
senior midfileder Sydney 
Teng was clutch in the 
_ 71st minute, scoring the 


a final score of 2-1. With 
such a strong win against 
a highly-ranked oppo- 
nent early on in the sea- 
son, the Blue Jays have 
defined a solid pace for 
the season. 

Hopkins sophomore 
defender Adrienne John- 
son believes the win gives 
the team some all-impor- 
tant momentum. 

“It is a good win to 

have early on, especially 
since the hardest part of 
our schedule is within 
the first couple of weeks 
of our season,” Johnson 
said. 
- The Montclair State 
win was big, but the cel- 
ebration had to be short, 
for the Blue Jays faced St. 
John Fisher the following 
day. 

Hopkins came _ out 
with a force, scoring with- 

in the first 13 minutes of 
the game. Senior forward 
Hannah Kronick’s goal 
was the only goal of the 
half, but it started a domi- 
nant series of play that 
; have the Blue Jays 


outshooting the Cardi- 
nals 12-0 in the half. 

The second half was 
much of the same, as Hop- 
kins continued its fierce 
offensive play. Sopho- 
more midfielder Meg Van 
de Loo scored in the 53rd 
minute off of an assist 
from Teng. Later onin the 
half, freshman forward 
Bailey Monaco scored her 
first career goal as a Blue 
Jay off of an assist from 
Johnson, providing the fi- 
nal score of 3-0. 

The Blue Jay defense 
was impeccable in the 
game, only allowing two 
shots throughout the en- 
tire regulation. Junior 
goalkeeper Sarah Bennett 
started in the goal and 
was credited with the win 
for the Blue Jays. 

It was a stellar week- 
end for the team, but they 
do not have a lot of time 
to celebrate. The Blue Jays 
return to the field at home 
on Wednesday to play 
rival and _ ninth-ranked 
Messiah. 

According to Johnson, 
Head Coach Leo Weil will 
keep the main strategy 
the same. 

“Coach tells us to 


ae make teams play our sys— 


tem — not to get caught 
up in how they play but 
make sure that we are 
playing our game,” John- 
son said. 

Being a top-tiered ri- 


A eventual Bamieowahning val, Messiah always poses 
goal. a challenge. 
 Hop- “Mes- 
kins out- siah is 
played always a 
Montclair top team”, 
State the Johnson 
en. tite added. 
game— “No mat- 
outshoot- ter what 
ing Mont- they are 
clair 11-8 ranked, 
and __at- they al- 
tempting ways pose 
10 corners a great 
to Mont- challenge 
clair’s one COURTESY OF NANCYKIM_ . We 
— _win- Teng was crucial in both victories. need to 
ning with not get 


caught up in the, ‘Oh, 
they are a good team with 
good players.’ We have 
one of the best teams in 
the nation, and we should 
start out believing we are 
one of the best, if not the 
best.” 

The Blue Jays spent 
the middle of August 
across the ocean playing 
in Europe. The incoming 
freshmen were not able 
to travel with the rest of 
the team, and as a result, 
there was not adequate 
time for the team mem- 
bers to get accustomed 
to one another. Although 
there was limited time, 
the freshmen appear to 
be finding their niche in 
Weil's system. 

Starting off the season 
2-0, the Blue Jays appear 
to be on the right track 
to a championship year. 
With a challenging first 
half of the season, the Jays 
have little time to prepare 
and are going to have 
to come out strong early 
on with the same goal in 
mind: to win. 
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Piers XC: 
Maryland Sweep 


The Hopkins women’s 
cross country team domi- 
nated all opponents to the 
tune of two perfect first 
place finishes against formi- 
dible competition to begin 


Athlete o the Week: 
Jenny Hansen 


After a grueling 10 
months of training, junior 
Jenny Hansen has success- 
fully completed her second 
career Ironman. She will 
be competing in a third on 


Field focer 
Breaking Records 


The Hopkins field hockey 
team set a goal-scoring re- 
cord this past weekend in a 
7-0 victory over Sweet Briar. 
Head Coach Megan Fraser 
earned her 200th career win 
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Volleyball battles against top 10 programs 


By ZACH ROBBINS | 
For The News-Letter 


The women’s volley- 
ball team spent the week- 
end in Springfield, Ohio, 
where it competed in 
the Wittenberg National 
Invitational. The Jays 
opened their season fac- 
ing difficult opponents, 
as all three of the teams 
they faced were ranked 
in the top 10 nationally. 
Hopkins was defeated by 
fifth-ranked St. Thomas 
on Friday before drop- 
ping matches to seventh- 
ranked Wittenberg and 
fourth-ranked Hope on 
Saturday. 

The Lady Jays fipened 
up this weekend by 
dropping three straight 
sets to St. Thomas. Hop- 


kins started strong, tak- 


ing an early 9-6 lead. 
After a series of attack- 
ing and ball handling er- 
rors, St. Thomas went on 
a 10-1 run, capitalizing 
on these mistakes and 
taking a 16-10 lead that 
the Jays would be un- 
able to overcome. After 
a Hopkins timeout, the 
two teams traded kills, 
bringing the score to 18- 
12. Another stretch of 
Hopkins errors led to St. 
Thomas taking a com- 
manding lead before fin- 
ishing the set off with a 
score of 25-14. 


The Jays were unable — 


to ever get control of the 
second set as St. Thomas 
opened up with a domi- 
nating 8-2 run. The Tom- 
mies owned a .370 hitting 
percentage throughout 
the second set while de- 
feating the Jays 25-12. 


Hopkins put up a better 


fight in the third set, go- 


ing point-for-point with 
St. Thomas to open up 
with a 6-6 tie. Follow- 
ing a Jays attack error, 
St. Thomas jumped at 
the opportunity with a 
service ace, pushing the 
score to 8-6. Rallying 
around that, they were 
able to secure a 25-14 set 
victory and ended up 
taking the match. Junior 
outside hitter Ali Cox fin- 
ished the match with six 
kills, while junior setter 
Carolyn Zin had 10 as- 
sists. 

Zin, who leads the 
team with 26 assists this 
season, believes the team 
faced some of the “tough- 
est competition in the 


hitter Ally Hirsch, who 
added four kills of her 
Own. 

On Saturday, Hopkins 
faced two more top 10 
opponents. The first was 
against the home’ team 
Wittenberg. The Jays 
struggled to get any type 
of offense going through- 
out the match with only 
19 kills, while Wittenberg 
rallied a .247 hitting per- 
centage. The Tigers had 
three separate players 
tally six kills each, while 
Wittenberg junior setter 
Meghan Vodopich passed 
out 15 assists. 

The Jays dropped all 
three sets with scores of 
25-14, 25-16 and 25-11. 
Freshman setter Kristi 


HOPKINSSPORTS: COM 


The Lady Jays competed admirably against top DWision III talent. 


country this weekend.” 

“It, was a fantastic 
learning experience for 
all of us, and we can’t 
wait to get back in the 
gym and eventually face 
these teams again in the 
future,” Zin said. 

Also leading the way 
for the Blue Jays were 
freshman middle _ hit- 
ter Mereze Visagie, who 
sported a .333 hitting 


percentage with five kills, 


and sophomore right side 


Rhead finished with a 
team-leading nine assists 
in the match while senior 
libero Anne Cohen had 12 
digs as well as two service 
aces. Junior libero Stepha- 
nie Yokoyama finished 
with eight digs in the 
match. 

The second match of 
the day looked better for 


the Hopkins offense but 


still was not enough to 
overcome Hope’s domi- 


nance. Hope junior out-— 


s) 
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side hitter Amy Vander- 
stoep set the tone for 
the Flying Dutchmen by 
finishing with 13 kills 
and an .812 hitting per- 
centage, while teammate 
Lauren Hazekamp had 
37 assists throughout the 
match, 

Rhead and Zin posted 
16 assists combined for. 
Hopkins to go along with 
eight kills from Cox and 
another five from Hirsch. 
Cohen and Zin combined 
for 27 digs in the match 
and freshman outside 
hitter Erica Johnston fin- 
ished with two aces. 

Despite a tough start 
to the season, the Lady 
Jays are ready to bounce 
back. 

“In order to be suc- 
cessful in the rest of the 
season, we need to own 
our style of play: ag- 
gressive decision mak- 
ing, attacking the block 
on offense and serving 
tough consistently,” Co- 
hen said. 
excellent team dynamic 
and culture so that we 
all are constantly giving 
and receiving technical 


feedback and embracing 


a mindset of growth and 
improvement, both indi- 
vidually and as a team, 
each time we step on the 


_ court and one day at a 


time.” 

The Jays will look to 
start a winning streak 
as they host the Greg 
Giovanazzi Memorial 
Tournament at Goldfarb 
Gymnasium. They will 


“We have an 


face Bridgewater (Va.) on : 


Friday night before two 


Maryland foes in Ste- 
venson ane Couches ius 


viaroats 1 
ye VED 
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